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EDITORIAL 


ANOTHER Education Bill is dead. Doubtless the reasons will 
seem adequate to those responsible for its murder, and doubtless 
most people will be completely unmoved about it. There is, of 
course, nothing very unusual in the death of an Education Bill. 
The mortality rate of this particular type of infant is very high 
in this country. In the matter of education our midwifery is 
primitive, and the parent stock has disturbing hereditary features. 
One cannot expect too much of people who regard education as a 
charity of the rich towards the poor, a regrettable but necessary 
system for moulding a new generation to a preconceived shape. 
System is perhaps too definite a descriptive label, for English 
education is composed of a series of not too closely related parts. 
One of the virtues of the defunct Bill was that it would have 
assisted towards the closer unification of the different educational 
agencies. 

It is not necessary, however, to go into mourning over this 
latest outrage upon our children. For the ancient enemy to the 
freeing of them from ignorance and fear had already shown itself 
once more and left its mark upon the Bill. The religious bigot 
has always regarded children as legitimate prey, and only con- 
ceded educational facilities when he could twist them to his own 
purpose. The distortion of Chinese female children’s feet is 
looked on with horror by a Christian piety which asks to be free 
to distort their minds. And there are friends of education in 
this country who are prepared to concede this interference at 
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public charge with the free growth of the child’s mind because 
those who champion it are sincere. We have yet to learn that the 
tiger is not sincere in the pursuit of its breakfast ; but we do not 
propose to offer our children as a meal. 

Let no one suppose for a moment that in dealing with this 
question in such blunt fashion, we are passing beyond our province 
of adult education. For those who, whilst prating of human 
freedom, claim that if you give them a child until it is seven you 
may do what you like with it afterwards, know their business. 
They know that, just as you can distort a limb in early childhood 
by preventing normal development, so you can twist a mind 
beyond the hope of recovery in later adult years. This is a hard 
saying ; but it is a hard world, and nothing is gained by glossing 
facts. The demand to stunt the child in favour of any sectarian 
view, from whatever source (large or small, weak or powerful) it 
may issue, must be firmly resisted. No doubt we shall be accused 
of showing intolerance in favour of the secular solution. But we 
must remind those who take this line, that sections of the nation 
which claim the right to “do what they will with their own”’ 
have no use for tolerance, except in societies where they are too 
weak to achieve their ends without its concession by others. 
Where you can (they say) and when you can, take the firm line. 
All must submit to these certainties of which we feel so convinced. 
But where and when you are not able to force others, lay claims 
to a tolerance of which you only temporarily approve. 

If we submit to the spending of public money for the purpose 
of private propaganda, there is no reason why there should not 
be special schools for atheists, Christian Scientists, and Bolsheviks 
(in the first there would be no teaching of anything but natural 
science ; in the second no science teaching at all; in the third 
technology reigns supreme). But these, with what is claimed for 
religious sodalities, are too expensive—too expensive not merely 
in a material sense but in a spiritual one—for our time. If we 
are ever to achieve a world order it will not be through these 
greedy interests, but through a growing sense of what men have 
in common, of what men have slowly achieved through ages of 
struggle towards an objective outlook upon their place and 
destiny in the Universe. 


A. E. H. 
H. L. B. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE* 


THERE is no more searching test of a book’s quality than whether 
it will serve our need when our need is sorest. I recall, for 
instance, with lasting gratitude that in the darkest depression 
of the War years I found Wordsworth a continual source of 
strength, and I was therefore little surprised when some years 
later I came upon a remark of Dean Inge: “ We take down 
Wordsworth from our shelves when we are in trouble—a com- 
pliment we pay to few authors.’”’ When our wound is deep and 
sore, we cannot be “ healed lightly” (Jeremiah vi. 14) by the 
superficial and ephemeral writers who say Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. We have resort to the great classics of the 
human spirit and find them speak to our condition. It is not, 
however, of Wordsworth’s poetry that I elect to speak to-day, 
but I take advantage of the interest aroused by the fifteenth 
centenary of the death of St. Augustine to call attention to The 
Confessions. And if I take you back with me fifteen centuries, 
it is not without a further purpose ; for it sometimes strikes me 
as a defect in our provision of adult education that its studies 
are concentrated too much upon what is written and said in our 
times. Doubtless, the thought of our own generation demands 
our first attention, and it is the most natural and ready line of 
approach for those who are not yet widely read; but even to 
understand our own age and our present needs, we are wise to 
cast back from time to time; the great thinkers have belonged 
to many ages, and we wantonly impoverish our thinking if we 
limit our studies to the present. As Professor Gilbert Murray 
has trenchantly said, it is the present which is “ the great Jailer 
and Imprisoner of man’s mind.” ‘The Thing that enslaves 
us most, narrows the range of our thought, cramps our capacities 
arid lowers our standards, is the mere Present—the present that 
r030, during the of the British Institute of Adult Bdusation 
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is all around us, accepted and taken for granted, . . . that is 
omnipotent over us, not because it is either good or evil, but 
just because it happens to be here ” (Religio Grammatict, pp. 21, 
22). To get liberation from the inevitable limitations of any one 
age, we need to become familiar with human experience and 
human thought in a wider range. Poets and philosophers of 
every age have largely concerned themselves with the abiding 
commonplaces of human life, and because they have touched 
bedrock 


“ Deep in the general heart of man 
Their power survives.” 


It is then, I suggest, a valuable discipline to leave for a while 
the books of our own time and to make close acquaintance with 
this masterpiece of Augustine, which is still as fresh and as 
searching as ever it was. There are indeed some qualifications 
which we shall make for ourselves if we are sensible. Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel whimsically remarks that we might learn 
something as to our manner of reading from cows at pasturage : 
“ They move along, with their great tongues drawing in just 
only what they can assimilate; yes—but without stopping to 
snort defiantly against what does not suit them.” We shall, 
therefore, freely leave some things aside, and make the right 
allowance for ideas and expressions which belong to Augustine’s 
day and cannot serve ours. Dr. Pusey’s translation, which pre- 
serves something of the beauty of phrase and cadence of the 
original, is accessible in Everyman’s Library. If any of you are 
not already familiar with The Confessions, you will, I think, be 
surprised to find how delicate is its psychology, how ruthless its 
self-analysis, how modern, or rather how unchanged, are some 
of its grave issues, and how challenging is its conception of the 
universe and of man’s place in it. Petrarch made the book his 
companion on his travels, and declared, “‘ I seem to be reading 
the history of my own wanderings, and not another’s.” St. 
Teresa said of The Confessions: “I thought I saw myself there 
described.”” And a scholar of our own time, Professor Philli- 
more, wrote that “‘ these Confessions speak to us moderns on 
whom once more, as in his days, ‘ the ends of the world are come,’ 
with the power and persuasion of a living voice.” 

“ The ends of the world ” were indeed come in Augustine’s 
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lifetime. Not even the upheaval of the Great War was fuller 
of omen and significance than the sack of the seeming-eternal 
City by Alaric in 410, which set Augustine writing his work on 
the City of God: and as he lay dying in his see-city of Hippo, 
the Vandals were besieging it. It was a time of rapid disintegra- 
tion, the passing of an old civilization, rival philosophies and 
religions in dispute, moral chaos and bewilderment. Augustine, 
with a mind as sensitive as it was critical and detached, was 
vividly aware of all this unsettlement, and his own mind, as in 
a mirror, reflects the moral and spiritual turmoil. The young 
man Augustine is not unlike the one depicted in Max Beerbohm’s 
cartoon, ‘“‘ The Future as the Twentieth Century sees it,” gazing 
disconsolately at a vast mist, upon which appears nothing 
but a big mark of interrogation. Augustine sought both truth 
and a right way of living, and for him the moral and the intel- 
lectual struggles cannot be separated, they react upon one 
another. As Dr. Charles Bigg says of Augustine: “ He was in 
the torrent, not watching it from the shore. He was an intensely 
human man, strongly sensuous and keenly intelligent. The 
whole of his nature was at war. Reason could not control, 
desire would not obey, and there could be no peace except in sub- 
mission to a higher law, which would embrace and harmonize 
both antagonists.” 

Augustine was born to conflict even within his own home. 
His father, Pagan at heart, kept postponing his own baptism, 
and cared more that his son should win the glittering prizes of 
the world than intellectual truth or moral purity. His mother 
Monica, a devout Christian, was increasingly perturbed by the 
moral and religious vagaries of her brilliant son, but—like many 
mothers in the like case—was unequal to arguing effectively 
withhim. When at last she took her troubles to a learned bishop, 
begging him to intervene, he wisely answered that Augustine 
was at an unteachable age: “‘ Let him alone a while, only pray 
God for him ; he will of himself find out his error.” And when 
she was still unsatisfied, he added: ‘Go thy ways, and God 
bless thee, for it cannot be that the son of these tears should 
perish.” Monica had cause to make the most of that comfort 
for some ten years more, but was not denied the happiness, at 
the very close of her life, of seeing her son a Christian in faith and 
life. 
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Meanwhile Augustine passed through what we may call 
his University life at Carthage, acquiring academic distinction 
and losing his innocence. He was not indeed drawn to the 
raffish ways of the more disorderly students, whom he calls the 
Wreckers, but his hot African blood led him to make ample 
provision for the flesh. He was not a professed or baptized 
Christian, nor apparently had he ever had the Christian faith 
intelligently presented to him, and for many years of early man- 
hood he was attracted to the fashionable sect of the Manichees. 
Its thorough-going dualism offered him an escape from his moral 
and intellectual difficulties. The patent evil in the world was 
none of God’s creation, but proceeded from a rival principle. 
For the sensual evil in his own life he was glad to feel irrespon- 
sible: “‘ As yet,” he wrote, “I held that it is not we who sin, 
but that some alien nature sins in us ; my pride delighted in the 
notion that I was not to blame. I loved to excuse myself and to 
lay the guilt on something else which was with me and yet was 
not myself.’’ The Manicheans, too, had jettisoned the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and it was a relief to Augustine to be quit of 
their moral crudities and childish wonder-stories ; besides, his 
fine literary taste took offence at the rough Old Latin version, 
which was not yet superseded by Jerome’s translation. In the 
end Augustine worked through and out of the Manichean system ; 
its defects became more and more patent to him. For instance, 
if Nature were evil, how was he to explain the response of all 
that was best and purest in him to the beauty in the universe ? 
Could this beauty proceed from a principle of evil, or was it only 
a mirage created by his own corrupt mind, or was it indeed a 
reflection of the Eternal Mind? ‘I asked the earth, ... the 
sea and the deeps, and they answered, ‘ We are not thy God, 
seek above us.’ I asked the wandering winds . . . I asked the 
heavens, sun, moon and stars. ‘Nor,’ say they, ‘are we the 
God whom thou seekest.’ And I replied unto all these things 
which encompass the door of my flesh, ‘ Ye have told me of my 
God, that ye are not he ; tell me something of him.” And they 
cried all with a great voice, ‘ He made us.’ My questioning them 
was my mind’s desire, and their beauty was their answer.” 
Augustine was as sensitive to beauty as to truth and goodness, 
he could not fail to recognize in the desire for beauty an aspira- 
tion of the spirit, and when he came at last to a full Christian 
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faith the idea of beauty was for him as intimately and securely 
associated with the Divine Nature as truth and goodness. He 
would have given ready assent to the words of a Christian thinker 
of our time : 


“The vision of God should appear to us as a triple star 
of truth, beauty and goodness. These are the three objects 
of all human aspiration ; and our hearts will never be at peace, 
till all three alike rest in God. Beauty is the chief mediator 
between the good and the true; and this is why the great 
poets have also been prophets.” (Inge, Christian Mysticism, 


Pp. 322.) 


Manicheanism failed also to liberate Augustine from the 
power and degradation of sinful habits; and, the deeper his 
reflection became, the less satisfied was he with any superficial 
treatment of so grave and destructive an element in human life. 
Disillusioned with this religious system, after having been on 
the fringe of its adherents for some nine years, he was driven 
for a while into a fairly complete agnosticism. But, as little 
as Shelley, could Augustine be long content with bare negation : 
he exclaims, ‘‘ And now to feel that nothing can be known, this 
is a thought that burns into my heart.” It was “ the books of 
the Platonists,’’ and especially Plotinus, that recovered for him 
a spiritual view of the universe and a deeper sense of sin. In 
Phillimore’s words, “‘ Plato was bringing him within the penumbra 
of truth.” By this time he had left Carthage, and after some 
months in Rome had settled in Milan as a professor of rhetoric, 
being now thirty years old. It was his great good fortune at 
Milan to come under the influence of Ambrose, the civil magis- 
trate who, although not yet baptized, had been obliged by the 
importunity of the citizens to become their bishop ten years 
before Augustine came to Milan. Augustine, with his usual 
candour, tells us that he was first attracted to hear Ambrose, 
not from any interest in his thought, but from a professional 
desire to understand the art of a speaker who commanded such 
unquestioned influence: ‘‘ Of the matter I was as a careless 
and scornful looker-on.” But, impressed as he was with the 
eloquence and evident authority of Ambrose, Augustine came 
also to respect him intellectually. Especially he noticed how 
Ambrose would diligently commend this text for a rule: “ The 
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letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” Ambrose required of 
his hearers no literal acceptance of the Old Testament crudities, 
but was always emphasizing the deeper spiritual significance of 
the words of Scripture. Augustine candidly admitted to him- 
self with some shame that the vulgar notions which he had sup- 
posed to belong to the Christian religion had no place in the 
teaching of its best exponents. Like many to-day, he had been 
content to measure the Christian faith by popular notions of it 
without taking the trouble to find out what its best minds had to 
say about it. For the first time he was able to have intellectual 
respect for the Christian faith: though all was not clear, and 
much was uncertain, there was no longer anything that offended 
his reason or his moral sense. 

But although Augustine now understood the strength of 
the case for Catholic Christianity, he still hung back from admis- 
sion to the Church. The obstacle now was moral rather than 
intellectual, as he frankly tells us. To profess himself Christian 
would require the abandonment of the pleasures of sin, and he 
had not the strength of will to make such a renunciation. These 
very pleasures seemed to pluck at his garment and whisper to 
him, ‘‘ Dost thou cast us off ? and from that moment will this 
and that be for ever forbidden thee ? Thinkest thou, thou canst 
live without them?” The wonderful eighth Book of The Con- 
fessions tells of the prolonged moral struggle, of the postponement 
to to-morrow and to-morrow: “ For I said within myself, Be it 
done now, be it done now. And as I spoke, I all but enacted it. 
I all but did it, and did it not ; yet sank not back to my former 
state, but kept my stand, and took breath.” At last, in the 
midst of an agony in a garden, came the sudden deliverance, so 
long prepared. He believed himself to hear a child’s voice 
saying or chanting repeatedly the words, Tolle, lege—‘‘ Pick up 
and read.”’ Even in that intense moment Augustine’s critical 
and curious mind makes him ask himself whether the two Latin 
words form part of a child’s game, to explain their repetition. 
Unable to find any natural explanation, he takes the words as 
a message to himself, returns to the house, picks up the epistle 
of St. Paul he had been reading, and reads the first words which 
meet his eye: “ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife and envying ; but put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh.” 
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“ No further would I read, nor needed I ; by a light as it were of 
serenity infused into my heart, all the darkness vanished away.” 
His friend Alypius shared his new-found joy. Together they 
brought the good news to Monica, and then spent some months 
in the pleasant retreat of a country-house before they received 
baptism from Ambrose at the following Easter. Monica’s cup 
was full; she could now sing her Nunc Dimittis; and in fact 
she died as they were waiting at Ostia to take ship for Africa, 
where Augustine was to spend the rest of his long life. The time 
fails to speak of that strenuous life, of those writings which have 
profoundly influenced the Christian Church (not always for good), 
of his diligent preaching, and of his long episcopate ending with 
his death in his 75th year while the Vandals besieged Hippo. 
Instead, I would select two principal reflections which we may 
draw from The Confessions. 

Firstly, Augustine’s stern view of moral evil and of the 
unremitting duty of the Christian to combat it, offers a better 
hope of deliverance than the. laxer view, prevalent then, and 
again to-day widely prevalent in fiction and drama and much 
popular writing, which belittles man’s responsibility and lowers 
his moral dignity. It is always dangerous to excuse our own 
failures, and it is dubious charity to invite others to excuse 
themselves. Von Hiigel rightly suspects “that entire way of 
recording one’s own or other lives, as though they could not, in 
the given circumstances, have been other than in fact they were ; 
all that sorry naturalism and determinism, with its cheap self- 
exculpation and its shallow praise (because also shallow blame) 
of others: all this is nobly outsoared, ‘s obviously nowhere in 
that deep manly world of St. Augustine.’”’ To recognize the 
significance of sin; to see it, as Augustine did, not in nature 
but in self; to find it—at its real source—in the will; not to 
excuse it but to fight it ; this attitude is nearer reality and gives 
greater promise of deliverance. Every conquest of self brings 
peace, brings strength. This obedience to the higher law within 
us is ‘‘ that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms lie.” 

Secondly, the conception of God to which Augustine came 
was of such breadth and grandeur that it could satisfy his whole 
nature—his: hunger for truth, his sensitiveness to beauty, his 
longing for inward purity of life and motive. It was a conception 
that had been enlarging and deepening through all the restless 
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years : it was not Monica’s simple faith, but the faith of a man 
of full stature: he had seemed to hear the Divine Voice bidding 
him expect that his faith should grow with the years—Czbus 
sum grandium, ‘‘ I am the food of the full-grown.”’ The supreme 
comprehensive truth, when it at last seized him, brought him a 
deep central peace, which no outward events could destroy. 
If the belief in God holds, it must mean all that, and mean it 
intensely : if God is at all, He is the supreme Reality, the source 
and ground of all that has value and of all that endures, the 
Eternal in a world of change ; though the ends of the world should 
descend upon us, there is an inner security of which nothing can 
robus. There is no promise of deliverance from outward troubles, 
but there is no longer an inner unrest when our mind is stayed in 
the Eternal. “‘ Thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart 
can know no rest, until it rests in thee.” 


ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL LANGASHIRE 
By C. JAMES 


RUNNING from east to west, the River Ribble divides Lancashire 
into two areas almost astonishingly dissimilar in attitude and 
outlook. Nobody can easily forget the southern part of the 
county, ugly with the dirt of industrialism but alive in its 
pugnacious determination to get everything possible out of any 
facilities offered it. On the other hand no one seems to give a 
second thought to North Lancashire. Route plans issued by 
obliging motor associations dismiss it as ‘‘ rather uninteresting 
country,” and its indeterminate creeping out into the Irish Sea, 
its half-hearted bid for a foothold in the Pennines are significant 
of its unpretentious attitude. In contrast with, the changes 
which have at once disfigured and made south-east Lancashire, 
the northern area has gone on eking out its agricultural way 
through the centuries showing nothing outwardly but an abiding 
attachment to the soil. 

Thus, until recently, it had practically nothing to set against 
the active educational and social interests of its sooty twin ; but 
the post-war extension of "bus services has brought it more 
closely in touch with the towns, and it is beginning, like so many 
country districts, to take on a veneer of social activity, From 
the point of view of the adult educationalist—if the term be 
permissible—it is a singularly difficult area to work in. By 
geographical disposition cut into three sectors, it is denied a 
common focus; it lies remote from intellectual and artistic 
influences ; has forgotten its historical associations and its 
scattered villages are in almost every instance divided by strong 
sectarian differences. It still does not follow, of course, that it 
must necessarily be apathetic or dull ; but that it is so is generally 
recognized, and the conditions outlined, together with the fact 
that no one great social body other than the Women’s Institutes 
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has been at work in the area, have militated against communal 
stirrings. One finds, it is true, that nearly every village has its 
hall or institute, but such buildings again are rarely used for any 
purpose other than the holding of Whist Drives and Dances, 
whose social effect is obviously transient and indicative of little 
more than a taking over of the lighter side of urbanized life. 

To promote adult educational efforts in an area so turned 
and conditioned obviously meant that a considerable amount of 
spade-work would have to be done, and the expense to be involved 
in anything more than a sporadic undertaking was bound to be 
very heavy. It was, therefore, very much to the credit of the 
Lancashire Education Authority that it should have faced the 
situation three years ago, and, by assuming full responsibility 
for the work, it took a step still, I believe, without parallel else- 
where in the country. The course of action decided upon was 
that a full-time tutor be appointed ; that the first move be made 
in the area lying between Preston and Lancaster, and that, 
whatever the immediate results, a three years’ experiment should 
be carried out, the whole of the cost being borne by the Education 
Committee. In September, 1928, therefore, an inaugural meeting 
was held at Garstang, a small township roughly in the centre 
of the district mentioned above, and, having thus been publicly 
introduced, the tutor appointed set to work at once in a field 
which if apparently barren was at least open. 

In the first instance, after preliminary visits and meetings, 
efforts were directed to establishing representative groups which 
might in time be led on to undertake the regular succession of 
Terminal, One Year, and Tutorial Classes. Pioneer lectures were 
given—wisely or unwisely free of charge locally—short series of 
anything up to six talks were arranged, and by the end of the 
first winter something had been attempted in seventeen villages. 
It is impossible here to give full details of the work, but in all 
thirteen Short Courses, on e.g. Literature, Music, and Local 
History, were undertaken and some seventy pioneer lectures 
were given. On the whole, the response was far more encouraging 
than might have been expected. One old villager said of the work, 
“ This is what we have been wanting in the country for years,” 
and, despite the fact that in most instances the demand had 
either to be stimulated or even created, his remark can be regarded 
as reasonably typical of the attitude and interest shown. 
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During the summer several Reading Circles were formed, 
and an attempt was made to run some four B.B.C. Groups. 
These did not quite repeat the success of the winter’s work, but 
the summer is a difficult period in almost any rural area, and where 
poultry farming, lambing—a late cperation here—and hay- 
making keep everybody busy from March to July, it is hardly 
possible to expect live summer continuity. 

The following winter, however, saw the work taken up again 
with considerable vigour. Of the centres tapped during the 
previous session only two failed to respond, and, to the fifteen 
remaining faithful, another ten were added. The procedure 
of the first winter was repeated and extended. Twenty- 
seven Short Courses were attempted and, including Single 
Lectures, some 280 meetings were held. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to declare every one of these a great success or to 
describe all centres as equally flourishing—one year’s experience 
was after all far too short to make claims of any kind—but, 
in view of the fact that six hundred people had been reached, and 
that attendances on the whole were well maintained, definite 
progress would seem to have been made. 

The present winter session does not end for at least another 
month, and it is therefore impossible to give numbers for 
1930-31 ; further extensions have, however, been made; the 
number of centres reached has gone up to about forty, and it is 
probable that before the end of next month some five hundred 
meetings will have been held during the period September 1930- 
March 1931. Course work as distinct from single pioneer talks 
makes a very satisfactory showing, and a move to undertake 
longer series has met with considerable success. Viewed geo- 
graphically, the progress of the work is striking ; all three sectors 
of North Lancashire have been entered, and for continued success 
it will soon be necessary to establish at least two further centres 
as the foci of communal interests and activities. 

In addition to efforts in the regular line of succession, 
attempts have been made to stimulate the area to communal 
undertakings and to develop an interest in Music and the Drama. 
It might perhaps be argued that play-making should be left to 
the people themselves, and, in so far as informal activities are 
being run by and not merely for the villages, this course has been 
followed. At the same time, however, unless some direction be 
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given, dramatic and musical efforts are usually found to be 
sporadic. When, therefore, soon after the general scheme had 
been put into operation, a request for assistance was made by a 
struggling dramatic society in Garstang a decision had to be 
made. Three courses were open—the request could have been 
ignored ; attempts might have been made to suggest that classes 
in dramatic literature represented a far, far better way; or one 
could experiment by helping in actual production. The first 
course was obviously out of the question ; the second would have 
fallen on deaf ears; and the third was therefore followed. 
Developments sprang into life. Within six months three Drama 
Groups were at work; a production was aranged, and one 
had the satisfactory spectacle of groups from three villages 
coming together to give combined performances of short modern 
plays at home and, as it were, abroad. There followed the forma- 
tion of a general society for the Garstang area, other groups came 
in, and under the exgis of “‘ The Amounderness Players,” a title 
which, if grandiloquent, is worth playing up to, some twenty short 
plays have been produced in the area. At the present moment 
the society as a whole is combining to perform Twelfth Night in 
April, the cast being drawn from groups miles apart. The affairs 
of the society are managed by the members Ives, and 
whereas in early committee meetings one had to doa all the 
suggesting, it is now delightfully possible to sit ack and act 
merély as chairman. In somewhat similar mannef active musical 
work is being fostered, the stress being laid not) on competition 
but on co-operation, and, as three drama groups set the play- 
making ball rolling, so in January of this year three Choral Groups 
came together to sing in harmonious unison. 

In order that informal activities shall not supersede or run 
counter to more orthodox class-work, a link has been forged 
between the two by the organizing of Play Reading and Dis- 
cussion meetings and by the holding of Rallies periodically during 
the winter months. Thus far, five such gatherings have been 
held at Garstang, and the following programme of the last held 
in January will give some indication of their nature and aim :-— 


3.0-4.30: Lecture and discussion on “‘ Aims and Methods in 
Local History.” 
4.45-5.30: Tea. 


ii 
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5.45-7 : (a) Meeting of Drama Groups. 
(b) Lecture on ‘‘ New Year Customs.”’ 
7.30~-10.30: Evening Gathering: Choral items; Short Play; 
Community Singing ; Dancing. 


These Rallies are attended by representatives and members 
from all centres within reach of Garstang, the arrangements are 
made by a local committee and the evening programme is entirely 
in the hands of local performers. Very largely because of these 
gatherings, the work is taking on the atmosphere of a movement ; 
it is becoming articulate, and one finds it increasingly easy to 
show what adult education really means. 

It is now only two and a half years since the work began, 
and it is still, therefore, premature to speak too dogmatically of 
results. At the same time, however, it is possible to say that, 
as the work is more and more receiving jts impetus from within 
rather than from without, the prospect is far less bleak than 
might. have been expected. On the whole, at the moment, 
informal activities would seem to be making a more conscious 
appeal than those running within the more regular channel. 
In so far also as they attract the younger end this is all to the 
good; for it certainly is better to have lads coming off the 
farms to dramatic and musical activities at home than to see 
them rushing off on the first available ‘bus to Preston or Lan- 
caster or Blackpool for ninepenny-worth of ‘‘ dark life’’ in the 
Cinema ; and if, for the moment, they do little more than act 
and sing, they are finding both foot and voice. It is impos- 
sible to give all the examples of youthful enthusiasm one would 
like to record, but two or three might perhaps be quoted. Thus, 
for example, the secretary of our General Dramatic Society lives 
in a three-roomed cottage in Garstang ; just two years ago he 
could with difficulty be persuaded to read, let alone keep, com~- 
mittee minutes; but frequent appearances en the local stage 
have, however, given him confidence, and now to hear him reason 
in the drama, if not in divinity, is by comparison a sheer delight. 
Again, only two evenings ago, I picked up three of the lads in an 
outlying drama group—two working on the land, one in a Preston 
office—and ran them into Garstang for a Twelfth Night rehearsal. 
‘Here they met the remainder of the cast, which included two 
teachers, one married woman, a domestic servant, a roadman, 
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two local clerks, and a van driver. The inferences which might 
be drawn from such contact with one another—and with Shake- 
speare—can be left to the imagination. Perhaps I should add 
that there is no tradition for dialect drama, and work on the best 
standard dramatists has, therefore, seemed not only the better 
way in, but the best calculated to hold the interest and to lead 
on to class work in dramatic literature. 

Group efforts in what might be described as the orthodox 
line of adult educational succession are equally representative of 
all interests, and are by no means being neglected for the more 
spectactular showing of recreational activities. Naturally pro- 
gress is slower in regular class work, but it is convincing, and 
the move from silent attention to a live interest in discussion is 
an encouraging augury for the future. Thus, for example, for 
a series of six meetings on “‘ The World To-day ”’ held in a village 
of only three hundred people the average attendance was forty- 
one, and on the last night one member of the class arrived with 
a foolscap sheet filled with questions to fire off at the leader. 
In another and a much smaller group for a twelve meetings’ 
series on ‘‘ The Historical Novel and English Life’ the interest 
shown has led to a planning of a still more extended course for 
next winter. If it would be presumptuous to consider these as 
definitely typical they are nevertheless indicative both of the 
trend and of what can be done once the right note has been 
struck even in the smallest places—and very few of the villages 
in North Lancashire have populations respectively of more than 
three hundred people. Many of our centres in fact are set in 
hamlets, of which Bleasdale with its one hundred and twenty 
inhabitants scattered over several square miles is typical; and 
here, despite its outlying position, from twelve to twenty adults 
have met with weekly regularity for the past three sessions, 
mainly for B.B.C. Listening Group work. 

The part taken in the work by the L.E.A. itself, will, perhaps, 
be of more interest to those outside the area than some of the 
examples quoted above, for it has often been suggested that 
adult education springs the more naturally from the stimulation 
given by a voluntary body. 

In the main it has acted the fairy godmother by meeting 
without demur the expenses involved, and these are exceptionally 
heavy on account of the distances necessarily travelled by tutors 
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from the towns on or beyond the fringes of the area. In addition 
it has rented a house in Garstang for use as a communal centre, 
and has purchased three wireless receiving sets for class use. 
On this side, therefore, it has been generous to a degree, and it 
has proved no less so in its attitude towards the work itself. No 
attempt has been made at any time to restrict the activities of 
the tutor, and both Committee and Officers have always been 
ready to help in every way possible. Its influence, therefore, 
has been in no direction subversive, and the fact that the work 
is taking on the atmosphere of a movement by the gradual 
assumption of local responsibility and by the growing. to com- 
munal strength vindicates—if vindication be necessary—the 
action of the L.E.A. in its promotion of the undertaking. 
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THE SEAFARERS’ EDUCATION SERVICE : 
A NEW CHAPTER 


By H. T. KemMBALL Cook 
I 


TuE Seafarers’ Education Service has just passed its eleventh 
birthday. Its early years have been watched with interest by 
all who are following the progress of Adult Education in this 
country, and it will be unnecessary here to do more than summarize 
| briefly the origin of the Service. It came into being in December 
i 1919 as the result of a challenge to Dr. Mansbridge, and its first 
: eleven years have been devoted largely to library work. It had 
to convince shipowners that it would be to their own ultimate 
advantage to bear the expense of installing libraries for crews 
; on their ships, and it had to convince crews that the libraries 
: did not represent ‘‘ another dodge for getting round us,” but were 
7 chosen with the primary idea of giving to every man aboard 
ship books which he could read with pleasure during a voyage. 
It has been the aim of the Service to supply the best and newest 
books in every department of reading, and it was hoped that 
reading for pleasure would develop naturally into reading for 
: profit, and that the sailor would be encouraged to explore the field 
é of good letters and would make some of those discoveries which 
all mea make who learn to read for the love of reading. It 

was desired also to give a wider conception of the meaning of 

“library.” Sailors were to learn something of the immense 
: diversity of books by the changes, each voyage, in the library 
: provided, and, as they passed from ship to ship, they were to find 
new and different books. 

The Service has been fortunate from the outset in the 
inspiring chairmanship of Dr. Mansbridge and in the diversity of 
interests represented on the Commission. Shipowners, officers’ * 
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guilds, trade unions, practical sailors, the Library Association, 
men and women of letters, Missions to Seamen and kindred 
bodies are among those represented on the Commission. This 
diversity ensures the presentation of many points of view, but 
it is one of the boasts of the Commission that it has never been 
necessary to take a vote on a point of policy, agreement always 
being reached after thorough discussion. Apart from Executive 
meetings, the Commission assembles every six months and devotes 
a week-end to its problems. 

At present it may claim to have completed its apprenticeship. 
It is now a recognized institution among all who have the true 
interests of the Merchant Service at heart. In spite of the 
serious depression in the shipping industry, the Service now 
fits libraries in 440 ships belonging to 33 shipping companies, 
and in December 1930 a new order was received to fit libraries 
in ten ships of a line plying between Singapore--Hong Kong-—~ 
Shanghai. These libraries will be interchangeable between the 
ten ships, but they will be refitted three or four times annually, so 
that, even at this great distance from the Service’s base, new 
books will still be available to the crews. The reaction of crews 
generally to the libraries is a matter of the first importance. 
From time to time I have been permitted to study the card indexes 
kept on every ship and the excellent analyses made from them 
at the Service’s office. The initial difficulty lies always in 
deciding how far books taken out are read, but it is possible to 
form some general conclusions. From a number of ships, taken 
at random during voyages in 1930, it appears that from 85 per 
cent. to 95 per cent. of crews take out books during a voyage and 
that, on an average, more than 90 per cent. of the books in each 
library are taken out. Are they read? Where a man (or boy) 
takes out a scientific book, keeps it ten days or a fortnight and 
then takes out another book on the same or a kindred subject, 
it is safe to deduce that he is reading seriously. On a recent 
voyage a man took out in succession the six volumes of The Decline 
and Fail. To some of the volumes he gave only a few days’ 
reading ; yet it is safe to say that he was sufficiently interested 
to devote about two months to Gibbon. It is true also that while 
the game ephemeral novels (especially those by men dealing 
with crime and adventure) are popular as on shore, the analyses 
do suggest that sailors read more serious books and more of the 
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great novelists than men of corresponding types ashore. All 
this is hopeful. 


II 


At this stage a new chapter begins in the history of the 
Seafarers’ Education Service. Throughout its period of 
apprenticeship it had the generous assistance of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. Now that the experimental stage 
is passed the grant from this source has ceased. In future the 
Service must look to new sources of income. The work for which 
this new income is required represents no departure from the 
original aim of the Service. It was never intended that the work 
of the Service should begin and end with the placing of libraries 
on ships and with drawing up reading schemes. Education ona 
much wider scale has always been the object in view when 
opportunity presented itself. It has become increasingly clear 
that the best and most helpful work of education can be done with 
the younger members of crews, ranging from boys of about fifteen 
to young men of eighteen to twenty. 

In the last year, therefore, a sub-committee has been at 
work on a complete survey (apart from strictly technical duty) 
of the lives of all young persons aboard ship—apprentices, deck- 
boys, boys in the catering departments, and so forth. The sub- 
committee has now completed the taking of evidence and, although 
its Report has not yet been published, it is possible to give 
some general indication of its conclusions and of the suggestions 
which may be founded on it. 

It is impossible to embark on any such inquiry without 
being impressed at the outset by the gulf which lies between the 
life of youth ashore and that of youth afloat, especially in respect 
of education. In the case of cadets or apprentices who are being 
trained to become officers the contrast is startling. At an age 
at which their contemporaries are sharing a communal life with 
hundreds of others at a public school or secondary school, these 
boys embark on a life in which they are neither officers nor 
members of the crew forward, and with no person aboard of their 
own standing except one or two fellow-apprentices, As regards 
their general treatment and their technical or vocational education, 
there has been a great advance recently. Some firms take 
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great trouble with schemes of technical education, and though, 
in the nature of things, much depends on the ships’ officers who 
maybe quite unskilled in the art of teaching, boys have fair 
opportunities to acquire vocational education sufficient for the 
passing of technical examinations. 

But there exists at present a well-founded distrust of purely 
vocational education. Even at Sandhurst it has been realized 
since the war that something much more than technical training 
is necessary for the making of a good officer. In the case of 
sea training the Seafarers’ Education Service accepts the obliga- 
tion to supplement purely vocational education. In modern 
England the boy between fifteen and nineteen, even if not a 
member of the more fortunate classes, has abundant opportunities 
of continuing his education in association with numbers of young 
fellows of his own age. With boys who make the sea their 
profession, the case is far otherwise. Loneliness, one of the great 
handicaps in the life of an apprentice of shy or introspective 
habit, is less often a difficulty of other boys aboard ship, for it is 
found that, even in ships where there are not enough boys of 
these ratings to form a society of their own, there are generally 
older sailors very ready to give hints to a keen boy. A 
considerable percentage of officers in the Merchant Service comes 
from the “‘ lower deck.” In the Navy to-day every effort is being 
made to open the officer class to boys of high ability and character, 
irrespective of origin ; the Service wishes not only to help similar 
boys to rise in the Merchant Service but to help them also to 
acquire a culture of which it may be said without hesitation 
that it makes better officers and better crews. The happiest 
captains in the happiest ships are generally those who have some 
appreciation of the value of general education and are anxious to 
help others with a thirst for knowledge. 

There is another consideration. At all times and inevitably 
there is much wastage in the Merchant Service. Many boys go to 
sea full of vague dreams of adventure, returning disillusioned 
to life ashore after a short experience of reality. And in times 
as difficult as these, there is another cause of wastage. In hard 
times there are not ships enough to go round. An apprentice, 
after years of training, may get his second mate’s “‘ ticket,” only to 
find that there is no ship for him. A deck-boy may go a voyage 
or two and then be unable for some time to get a ship at all. 
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It follows that every boy who goes to sea should be equipped for 
the struggle for work not only at sea but ashore. A boy who has 
gone to sea should be able to hold his own with a boy who has been 
able, in one of the ways open to modern youth, to continue his 
education while working ashore. Here is the opportunity and here 
is the obligation of the Service. Every boy encouraged to think 
of education as something which ought to go on as long as a man 
lives will be inclined, when he grows up and reaches a position of 
responsibility, to help a new generation to acquire the same know- 
ledge. Every man who has been helped by the Seafarers’ 
Education Service will encourage others to look for help to the 
Service. 


III 


It follows of necessity that if the Service is not to prove 
unworthy of itself it must face the fact that the work of these 
eleven years has opened out the heaviest responsibility. Obliga- 
tions have been incurred which must be honoured. The Service 
has reached a point at which it cannot stand still; nor can 
any one familiar with the record of its chairman doubt for a 
moment that it will decide to go forward. But it cannot advance 
on its present resources. England is justly proud of its Merchant 
Service, and it is for the people of England to see that the S.E.S. 
is equipped to enter on its new development. I summarize 
very briefly a few of the ways in which useful help can be given, 
especially to the younger members of ships’ crews. At present 
suggestions received from ships’ librarians for books to be included 
in libraries are of great value to the Organizing Secretary and 
his staff in London. It is necessary to extend this system, and it 
is the desire of the Commission to encourage every boy, not only 
in ships in which there are already S.E.S. libraries, but in any 
ship of the Merchant Service, to write to the Organizing Secretary 
for the loan of any book which he wants to read and for help in 
any department of reading. It is desired to give such service 
without cost (apart, perhaps, from postage) to boys. On the 
technical side there are books necessary to the training of deck- 
boys and others who wish to rise, which are very expensive ; 
it is hoped to put such books within the reach of boys. If it be 
true that any deck-boy may become captain of the latest Cunarder 
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and that any catering staff boy may become her chief steward, it 
should be the privilege of the Service to open up the paths. 

It is urgently necessary that the Service should have its 
own magazine, through which ideas could be exchanged among all 
using the libraries and the aspirations of the Service could be set 
forth. In this connection it may be noted that it has been 
possible already, through the generosity of a donor, to establish 
an essay competition for the crews of ships sailing to Australia 
and New Zealand. It is one of the aims of the Service to extend 
this idea very widely, and the magazine would be of great use here. 

‘A great work is waiting to be done in the smaller ports 
(and in some of the larger ports) of the world in the way of pro- 
viding hostels and clubs. The public has little idea of the dangers 
run by boys in some ports. The Service wishes to be in a position 
to co-operate with the Missions to Seamen, Toc H, and other 
bodies, in the establishment and endowment of such clubs and 
hostels, and the provision of really up-to-date libraries, frequently 
changed, with accommodation where books could be studied in 
quiet and comfort. 

One of the great handicaps to boys of ability from the 
lower deck wishing to become officers is the heavy cost involved. 
It costs about £50 for maintenance ashore, final cramming and 
examination fees. While encouraging personal thrift, the Service 
would like to be able to enter with other bodies into a scheme for 
supplementing such thrift through maintenance scholarships, 

The Service is most anxious to encourage among all hands 
aboard ship the pursuit of hobbies, especially in regard to handi- 
crafts. Education can never be confined to reading. Reading is 
a pleasure by no means universal, but there are many men and 
boys who, caring litile for reading, are deft with their fingers 
and would gladly undertake one of those kinds of handicraft 
which can be pursued aboard ship, if reasonable encouragement 
could be offered. The Service would like to be able to provide 
textbooks of instruction, to correspond with men and boys who 
need advice on hobbies, to offer prizes in the shape of tools and 
so forth, and to organize in the future exhibitions of ships’ handi- 
craft in London and other ports, and so to stimulate, both in ships’ 
crews and in the public, a new interest in this ancient recreation 
of seafaring men. 

Some of us will always believe that games are an essential 
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part of education, and nowhere more so than in the Merchant 
Service. Marine Superintendents and others have drawn the 
attention of those interested in the Service to the desirability 
of co-operating in the provision of games for men and boys afloat 
and ashore. Boxing-gloves and footballs have their uses in 
education. At the same time the Service would like to be able 
to maintain a sufficient staff to correspond with University officials 
and others in the large ports with a view to the opening up of 
educational facilities in the widest sense to men and boys in 


port. 
This is by no means an exhaustive list of schemes which 


might be put into operation with sufficient financial resources. 
The Service believes that it has established itself as an essential 
part of sea life, and it is the earnest hope of all associated with 
it that 1931 may see it embarked on a new, more useful, and 


richer life. 
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DESTRUCTION VERSUS CONSTRUCTION * 


By Proressor A. E. HEATH (Vice-Chairman, British Institute of 
Adult Education) 


THE line of thought I wish to develop, in what I have to say to 
you about Destruction versus Construction in Adult Education, 
was suggested to me by the story of the American who wanted to 
get rid of his old and decrepit automobile. He conceived the 
bright idea of saying in the local bar that he would leave it at a 
certain spot on the outskirts of the town that night. Next 
morning he thought he had better go round and make sure that 
it was gone, only to find seven others there as well! When I told 
Mr. Morse Cartwright (our friend of the American Association) 
this story, he said that the thing might very well have happened. 
There is a real difficulty in getting rid of worn-out lumber in an 
age of rapid machine production: it is a serious problem for 
many cities. 

The difficulty is just as great with mental as with material 
lumber—especially in ages of rapid change like our own. We get 
cluttered up with out-worn ideas, old habits of thought, dead 
(but not buried) systems, And adult education ought to be one 
of the agencies by which we relieve ourselves of this mental and 
social refuse. This, then, is the simple theme upon which I wish 
to play a few variations: there is a destructive, as well as con- 
structive, function of adult education. We must be prepared to 
clear the ground of rubbish to make room for our constructive 
building. 

This will be familiar to you in the ordinary processes of 
learning. We have to forget as well as remember; we must 
forget irrelevant details if we are to remember significant ones. 
In acquiring any skill, we are perpetually discarding awkward 
movements to retain only what is economical of effort. And in 
every kind of learning we ought to be acquiring the power of 


* An Address delivered on Sept. 26, 1930, at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
during the Ninth Annual Conference of the British Institute of Adult Education. 
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discrimination : rejecting as well as accepting. We can perhaps 
sum up the situation, so far as learning in general goes, by remind- 
ing ourselves of that pleasant and paradoxical definition: “A 
man’s education is what is left when he has forgotten all he 
learnt.” 

There is of course that other, conserving, aspect of all educa- 
tion which made Dewey call it the chief means of social con- 
tinuity, the method by which we pass on the capitalized ex- 
perience of the human race to the new generation. But if we 
over-stress this side, we get such statements as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica one: “‘ Education is an attempt on the part of the 
adult members of a human society to shape the development of 
the coming generation in accordance with its own ideals of life.”’ 
Long ago tbe philosopher Kant sounded a warning against this 
too rigid attitude: “‘ One principle,” he said, “‘ which those men 
especially who form educational schemes should keep before their 
eyes, is this—children ought to be educated not for the present 
only, but for a possibly improved condition of man in the future,”’ 
The balance may perhaps be restored if we re-define education 
as the placing of the resources of life at the disposal of the in- 
dividual, so that he can make his own necessary adjustment. 

Kant’s warning against mere conservation is even more 
urgently needed in adult than in adolescent education. In 
adoleseent education our aim is to foster interests and to build 
up the skills required for their effective pursuit: but adult 
education is much more like the welding of already existing 
interests into wider wholes, into some kind of unity. The differ- 
ence I am indicating is very similar to that between the earlier 
habit-training of the guardians in Plato’s Republic and the later 
life-long education which follows: the latter leading up the 
scale of reflective impartiality from “opinion” to “ unified 
knowledge.”” It is natural enough that men should seek cognitive 
unities. When the ordinary man begins to reflect on his ex- 
periences, his first desire is to relate them into some form of 
systematic order. And the power and ease conferred by this 
tracing of relationships and similarities is a great factor, both in 
his winning of knowledge of natural phenomena, and in his 
achievement of more harmonious social intercourse with his 
fellows. But it may, unrelieved by a critical spirit, produce 
trivial syntheses, or lead to stiff systems of thought and action 
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which hinder progress, We all know the adult student with a 
unified compact attitude which is incapable of adjustment to new 
knowledge. 

Now the question I want us to ask ourselves is: Does our 
movement do its duty in emancipating men by breaking up such 
trivial syntheses under the impact of critical intelligence? Or 
does it too often provide the occasion and excuse for the erection 
of easy systems as a way of escape from facta kind of anodyne ? 
I cannot help feeling, the more I think of it, that we have not yet 
begun to realize our responsibilities as destroyers. _ 

One of the things I believe we could do more to destroy is 
the attitude of mind which can only be called ‘‘ Infantilism,’’ by 
which I mean the persistence of ways of thought and action 
proper to an earlier age into later life. International warfare is 
still possible through the persistence of a primitive attitude to 
the nation which has had a useful function in the past, but which, 
with our present technical mastery over the forces of destruction, 
constitutes a deadly danger to civilization. So, too; in our 
attitude to such social questions as property: the real hindfance 
to advance is the continuance of modes of thought which no 
longer bear any relation to existing economic and industrial 
realities, There was 4 stage in our history when the laws éstab- 
lishing the rights of personal property were a necessary méans of 
securing to the labourer the tools of his work and the products of 
his industry. But the industrial age has created a vast atmy of 
functionless property-owners without any relation to service or 
responsibility. Personal property is no longer a condition of 
work but a substitute for it. And unless we are prepared to 
draw the necessary distinctions and make the relevant adjust- 
ments to modetn conditions, there seems nothing for it but 
financial instability and ultimate disruption. Infantile reactions 
do not show themselves only in these larger questions of social 
adjustment. They play a greater part in the life of our time than 
we are usually inclined to allow. They colour, for instance, 
much of our literature, and show theinselves in our more trivial 
leisure pursuits, as well as in our childish inconsequence in 
political affairs. 

Adult Education should be a training out of such infantilism, 
not a perpetuation of it. Yet I cannot but notice some dis- 
quieting featutes. For example, the childish personalism ahd 
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mere group feeling which sometimes gets in the way of effective 
tutorial class administration ; personal association may loom so 
large as altogether to obscure the objects that association was 
created to promote. “ The class should exist for its work, and 
not the work for the class,’’ as Mrs. Barbara Wootton has re- 
minded us. Again, some of you will remember a refreshing out- 
burst of Mr. Cole’s at our last year’s Conference, when he said 
that many of the things we had been told again and again that 
adolescents like most were just the things he, as an adolescent, 
detested. He hated noise and crowds and games and sex. There 
are many (and those not the least valuable) like him. Crude 
appeals through the violence of group-emotion fail to touch these. 
Why should we try to make it? We only perpetuate, and carry 
forward into adult life, the very reactions which are endangering 
our society. If we could encourage more of our young folk and 
adults to value a little privacy and solitude, not to overdo the 
dreadful communal heartiness of organized groups, we might help 
to create a more critically-minded adult population. We might 
stand a better chance of doing what Mr. Clive Bell has said 
teachers can do if they set about it in the right way, namely, 
“make young folk realize that the delight of being alone in a 
bed-sitting room with an alert well-trained mind is greater than 
that of owning yachts and race-horses—that, in short, though the 
world may seem to offer nothing better than a little money and a 
great deal of hard work, any one of them can, if he or she will, have 
a life of downright delectable pleasures.” 

But, you may say, tastes differ. So they do. That is why 
we must not seek too much communal uniformity ; why we must 
give (even in these islands) the solitary intellectual, who may be 
born to the miner or weaver, a chance of bringing his own con- 
tribution to the sum-total of human life. Capacities differ, too, 
you may add. Again agree. But we do not know what powers 
we are wasting by the clumsy and undiscriminating infantilism 
of our school organization. As for adults, Thorndike has asserted, 
after experimental tests, that “ the chief reason why adults so 
seldom learn a new language, a new trade, or any extensive 
achievement of knowledge or skill, is not the lack of ability, but 
the lack of opportunity or desire.”” I venture to suggest that this 
lack of enterprise may have another, equally strong, cause: the 
inhibitions due to fear of “ being different.” If you do not 
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really begin to speak languages fairly early, you suffer from that 
dreadful fear-of-giving-yourself-away disease, and may never be 
able to start. 

If we could destroy these inhibitions, if we could supplant 
the pleasure in uniformity by a taste for novelty in the body 
politic, we might unleash great forces. Galton (good eugenist as 
he was, with a firm belief in the importance of heredity) said that, 
“‘ Sudden eras of great intellectual progress cannot be due to any 
alteration in the natural faculties of the race—there has been no 
time for that—but to their being directed into productive 
channels.’”’ And what directs our faculties is that protean, puck- 
like thing we call intelligence, which is so easily smothered by the 
dead weight of tradition and habit. It is intelligence which— 
irresponsible because so responsive—plays lightly over our 
cultural systems and applies the acid test of laughter to them, to 
see if they are dead. 

Learning can easily be harnessed to prejudice: and moral- 
izing is too often a mere support for dangerous survivals. It is 
intelligence alone upon which we can rely for plastic adjustment 
to change. It is the furnace, the refuse-destructor, which Adult 
Education must utilize to preserve our national mental health. 

We can profitably, now, look at the whole situation from a 
wider angle. The actual behaviour of the adult human being, 
though based on his inborn potentialities, depends to an enormous 
extent upon the culture, the social tradition, within which he has 
been born and bred. Human cultures rise and fall because man’s 
nature, his social heritage of custom and belief and acquirement, 
has to be built up afresh by each generation. There is no standing 
still. For progress there must not only be a living acquisition 
of these complex interlocking systems of habits which go to make 
up the social structure of any given time and place: there must 
also be modification of them in the direction of increasingly 
sensitive adjustment to the full realities of an ever-changing 
world. 

The solution to the disharmonies which arise from the per- 
sistence of characteristics proper to an earlier phase into a later 
time is to drag these primitive attitudes into the daylight of 
understanding. It took many generations to persuade men and 
women that cold fresh night air is not harmful. It will take many 
more before mankind rids itself of its bogies concerning war or 
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property or sex. In the meantime the sum total of human suffer- 
ing, the cruelties inflicted upon the innocent by barbarous sur- 
vivals in habits and codes, make one shudder at the moral obtuse- 
ness of mankind. It is fear, born of his sense of the fragility of 
his civilization, which makes man cling to outworn systems with 
the tenacity of despair. Intelligence alone can hunt out these 
inhibitory bogies which haunt the brains of barbarians, 

I suppose it must always be true that our codes lag behind 
human sensitiveness, But there is no need to assume that 
morality is to be found essentially in what is past rather than in 
our strivings towards a better future which shall be more adjusted 
to human needs, There is, indeed, one disastrous consequence of 
assimilating what is seemly and good to an existing code rather 
than to a living judgment based on man’s most sensitive moments. 
Namely, that the best of our younger pupils, looking frankly at 
the effects ot existing codes, will judge their failure to be a failure 
of morality itself. They even come to doubt whether there is a 
moral order at all, 

If we were franker, if we did not equivocate on difficult 
questions, we should have some hope of assuring them that such 
extreme scepticism is uncalled for. Law and morals are the 
solidified expression in each age of man’s struggle with the 
primitive in himself: and each new generation must make this 
conquest afresh. This makes morals a more difficult business. 
It makes our very civilization a thing of dramatic possibilities. 
But I cannot help feeling that there is more hope for the future 
if we appeal to the heroic strain in folk instead of relying unduly 
upon the supports of a ready-made code. 

If I could persuade you that we have been unduly nervous 
of critical intelligence in the past, what sort of difference would 
it make to our movement? I shall single out two concrete 
problems which this attitude would enable us to face with greater 
energy and hopefulness, The first is the difficult issue of the 
possible extension of our ordinary non-vocational adult education 
in view of our present pressing need for greater industrial control. 
What is the outstanding character of our civilization here and 
now in these islands? It is surely the immensely rapid rise of a 
highly technica] industrialism which has passed out of our control 
so that our very lite as a nation is threatened. We must devise 
forms of adult education which will help us to play our part in 
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the substitution of a world economic and industrial order for the 
present disastrous clash of national interests. We must help in 
the provision of educational facilities which (whether vocational 
or not) is liberal. What is a liberal education? It has clearly 
meant different things at different times. For us, on the view I 
have been expounding to you, it can only mean a type of educa- 
tion suited to meet the claimis madeé upon us in our own place and 
time. And that will mean, I venture to think, that we shall have 
to discard some of our cherished notions. Our culture is too often 
a mere by-play to the sober business of life. Somehow that must 
be ended. 

The other urgent requirement of our time is the precise 
collection of objective facts. Most movements begin with a 
romantic and uncritical enthusiasm‘ but they normally pass on 
to a period of detailed and increasingly exact analysis of the 
material provided by experience. We neéd (arid hopé soon to 
have) a clearing-house for the deliberaté collection of the actual 
facts of the movement, where infortnation is sifted and examined, 
and where its significance can be objectively estimated. Sotheé 
results follow from any honest colléction of facts of any kind. I 
do not, of course, believe that knowledge of facts will in itself 
free us, or solve our difficulties. But it is a first esséntial for 
these desirable things. ‘ Learning does not liberate men from 
superstition when their souls are cowed and perplexéd.” Yet 
knowledge is a basis for sympathetic understanding. It need not 
make us harder or less sensitive. For “ love speaks with better 
knowledge ; and knowledge with clearer love.” 
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THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By S. H. Battey, M.A., Department of International Relations, 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


THERE is a very real danger that the adjustment of the individual 
perspective from a national to a universal plane will be over- 
delayed with results disastrous to all that is human and the 
product of humanity. In retrospect, the silence of the records 
of the Peace Conference upon the future training of the individual 
for international society appears as the most monstrous yet 
the most comprehensible instance of neglect of the golden 
opportunities at the close of the Great War ; monstrous because 
international treaties and institutions, in the last resort, can 
only derive their force and efficacy from the will of individuals 
to accept and support them; comprehensible because, despite 
the warning of a few voices crying in the wilderness of pre-war 
internationalism, neither the negotiators of the peace treaties 
nor any officially effective educational organizations had any 
clear conceptions at all of the implications of a century of social 
change. On the contrary, the intellectual apparatus of the 
schools and of most universities was the creation of generations 
whose horizon was circumscribed by a political consciousness 
too narrow for the changed conditions of the modern world. 
In a word, while the external conditions of social organization 
have changed irrevocably, society remains unconscious of its 
new environment. Yet it is vital to the future of society that 
man should cease to be a misfit in an international world. Suc- 
cess will depend upon willingness to discard the old hypotheses 
upon which investigation proceeded, for new assumptions more 
relevant to the contemporary world, and courage to correlate 
previously disconnected groups of phenomena. 

Already a beginning has been made in Great Britain by the 
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establishment during the past decade of professorial chairs and 
departments for the study of international relations in several 
universities, by an unofficial inquiry into the teaching of modern 
history in schools, and, finally, by the formation, in October 
1929, of the first three-year Tutorial Class on International 
Relations under the supervision of the University of London 
Tutorial Classes Committee. But these experiments, however 
successful, hardly touch the vast problem of awakening among 
the great majority of children and adults of the several national 
communities a consciousness of human solidarity. What part, 
then, can organizations for Adult Education play in this task ? 

Their contribution will be conditioned first by the relation- 
ship of the subject to the general social aims of the movement. 
The demand for adult education, as the concomitant of the 
acceptance of the principles of democratic government, is focussed 
inevitably upon the necessity for the equipment of the individual 
as a potentially active member of society. It is essential that 
social equipment should not be interpreted narrowly as the 
acquisition of instruments intended for application solely to 
material ends, but widely as the key to the fullest self-realization 
of the individual citizen within society. Thus the system of 
Adult Education provides classes not only in Economics, Political 
Theory and Psychology, but also in Literature, Dramatic Criticism, 
and History. The relevance of a study of international relations 
to these general objectives requires no emphasis. If it is true 
that the social ideal of “ the good life ” is no longer fully realizable, 
if, indeed, it ever has been, within the limits of the nation-state, 
the appreciation of the nature and implications of an international 
or universal society becomes an essential part of the social 
equipment of the individual citizen. 

But however indisputable the case for the study of inter- 
national relations may be in general principle, in practice the 
subject must be technically suitable for Adult Educational 
activity. This suitability has been challenged first on the plea 
that the ground is already potentially, if not in practice, covered 
by existing classes in recognized subjects; notably in History, 
in Economics, theoretical and descriptive, in Government and 
Social Theory. Each expert in these subjects is inevitably led 
to include a survey, however cursory, of the international factors 
and problems within his own selected field of observation. The 
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historian may correlate the material results of the mechanical 
and scientific discoveries of the eighteenth century with the 
formation of international organizations and the growth of 
international thought, The economist, in pursuit of economic 
welfare, may draw attention on his way to the interdependence 
of national economies and the. growing international division 
of labour, and may be unable to resist the temptation to pause 
to consider, in sadness or in anger, the evidence of the imperfect 
understanding of economic truth by the several nations of the 
world. The political scientist may examine the constitution, 
structure and functions of international organizations and their 
relationship with the State, in an attempt to evaluate the success 
of each in fulfilment of the purposes for which it exists. If he 
be a political theorist he will seek to induce from the environment, 
performance and aspirations of the present an ideal for which 
policies and institutions may be designed in the future. Thus 
each, from his own line of approach, may penetrate part of the 
fringe of the subject, but none takes up his position from the 
outset at the central point whence the whole panorama lies 
exposed. 

The study of international relations, in fact, aims at a 
survey from the central point by concentrating primarily on 
the nature of international or universal relations and institutions. 
This approach does not, of course, prevent an explanation of 
the evolutionary character of international society, but it 
substitutes for the fragmentary and incidental vision of the 
historian and the economist, the political scientist and the social 
theorist, a comprehensive survey of a sociological development 
whose essential unity is obscured by specialization. Herein lies 
the justification for the presentation of the whole firmament of 
international relations apart from the examination of the 
international aspect of a specialized field of inquiry. © 

A second objection may be made on the grounds that the 
subject is too vague and too susceptible to propagandist treat- 
ment to have educative value. The apprehension of educational 
authorities may for some time have been justified. No subject 
opened up more misty and alluring by-paths in strange environ- 
ments or offered more abundant and thrilling adventures in 
the diplomatic hinterland. No subject has proved a more 
fruitful and effortless hunting-ground for propagandists and 
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dilettanti, or suffered more from their operations. Every one 
permits himself to hold strong opinions upon matters remote 
or beyond the horizon of personal experience. The field of 
“ foreign affairs” is particularly suitable for the indulgence of 
this habit. The wildest generalizations and the most elaborate 
theories of policy are pronounced with sublime self-assurance 
by the man-in-the-street who would hesitate long before com- 
mitting himself to axiomatic utterance upon the substance 
and principles of his daily occupation. Often the irrationality 
of the propagandist is joined to this natural predilection: the 
chair of Dr. Johnson is exchanged for the pulpit of Savonarola, 
with the result that generalizations become “ nuggets of pure 
truth ’ to be inset in the consciousness of the world. 

The study of international relations must be disentangled 
from the embraces of these misty-minded and proselytizing 
friends. Already the efforts to cut away the menacing over- 
growth of superficiality and prejudice have met with considerable 
success. This work, inspired mainly, though indirectly, by the 
establishment of the League of Nations, is being pursued ruth- 
lessly both in Europe and in America within and without the 
limits of university faculties and of the diplomatic machinery. 
Precision is replacing vagueness as the accounts of innumerable 
scientific expeditions into this previously uncharted territory 
are published. 

The subject may be divided for adult classes into four 
principal sections. The first comprises an extensive and mainly 
descriptive survey of the most significant geographical and 
historical, political, economic and general characteristics of the 
Society of States and of its separate members. The data should 
be related as far as possible with policy and be selected to supply 
the framework of a storehouse of relevant general knowledge 
upon the determinants of international relations. Equipped 
with this sheet-anchor of reality, the student can embark upon 
a voyage of discovery in the vast ocean of international and 
universal relations, for the purposes of a survey of the origin, 
substance and development of economic and political, cultural 
and general relationships based on a community of interest. 
These relationships may be vertical in formation, in so far as 
the general purposes of the connection concern the whole body- 
politic of each national community, or horizontal when the 
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pursuit of a common occupation, purpose or interest, or the 
performance of an identical function or service creates a con- 
nection between special parallel groups in a number of different 
communities. Thus the investigation should include not only 
the relationships between governmental organs but the intricate 
structure of non-official association which already forms the 
outline of a universal society. An analysis of the existing 
international and universal institutions, through which official 
and non-official relationships are organized, may fittingly form 
a third section. A sketch of their historical development, from 
the formation of the early international technical unions until 
the post-war group of permanent institutions, should preface 
an examination of the constitution and functions of the more 
important organizations and a short comparative study of 
structure and practice. 

Finally, the general nature of the three foregoing sections 
leaves full opportunity for specialization in the fourth in one 
of a number of possible directions. Attention may be turned 
towards the legal aspect of international relations, notably in 
connection with the nature and practice of the machinery for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes; or the economic 
factor offers an equally wide field of inquiry, in particular the 
consideration of the international character of the processes of 
production and distribution, of the economic causes of inter- 
national friction operating, for example, in the control and supply 
of raw materials and foodstuffs, the determination and nature 
of commercial and migration policies and the development of 
colonial or backward areas. Similar fields of investigation may 
be found in the psychology of international relations, the 
development of international technical organization, the growth 
of cultural and artistic relations, the structure and practice of 
the machinery of diplomacy, and the relation of modern social 
theory to international government. 

But, although the objection of vagueness can no longer be 
upheld, a clear explanation of the principles of investigation is 
necessary to remove the further misgivings of the objector that 
the ship of discovery must inevitably become waterlogged on the 
reefs of extreme subjectivism. Reality and idealism will become 
so inextricably confused that the student will at last find himself 
in an intellectual maze. Now clearly international relations as 
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a branch of the social sciences cannot be isolated from all contact 
with subjective views of the purpose of society and idealist 
conceptions of its future. As Hobhouse pointed out, “ Social 
Science . . . cannot ignore the elements of idealism as a working 
factor, as one of the forces, if you will, among the other forces 
which it studies.” * Any attempt to exclude their consideration 
in an adult class upon international relations would be disastrous. 
Moreover, it would be equally impossible and undesirable that 
the tutor should eliminate altogether the expression of his own 
philosophical views. For the purpose of Adult Education is 
the awakening of personality through the medium of the spoken 
word, quickened into significant life by self-revelation. It is 
essential, however, that the transference of the inquiry from the 
world of fact to the world of idealism should be clearly marked, 
while subjective conceptions should be stated in a form which 
leaves the way open for acceptance or rejection. These safe- 
guards should eliminate the most insidious poisons of education 
—quackery and dogmatism. 

There is, however, a third and weightier objection. The 
tentative programme outlined above, it will be said, would 
overtax the resources of an undergraduate equipped with a 
thorough secondary education. It is, therefore, far too exacting 
and ambitious for the average nucleus of an adult class whose 
members have not only had no special training in any of the 
many branches of social science included in the subject, but are 
for the most part without intellectual discipline. Only exception- 
ally an elementary knowledge of general historical development 
or of economic or social theory can be presumed. If the validity 
of the argument were admitted, the range of existing subjects 
would have to be radically curtailed. Economics, Modern 
Languages, History and English would share the whole field of 
Adult Education, while subjects requiring an introductory 
technique or background, notably in the natural and social 
sciences, would be disallowed. But the growing number of 
classes in subjects belonging to the last-named groups is sufficient 
evidence that the difficulty is imaginary rather than real, provided 
that due allowance is made in the syllabus. For the student of 
international relations who at the outset can only lay claim to a 
few disconnected scraps of information and an armoury of 

* Hobhouse: The Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 15. 
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fanciful ideas, the first section of the course is especially designed. 
Finally, by carefully directed reading and a clear exposition of 
certain elementary though fundamental propositions the 
threatened ‘‘ impasse ’’ should be successfully circumvented. 

It now remains to choose the most appropriate means through 
which the subject may be introduced to adult students. The 
fina] choice must obviously be determined partly by the capacity 
and previous experience of the proposed students, partly by the 
special qualifications of the available tutorial staff. Subject to 
these general qualifications, a comprehensive approach to the 
subject can hardly occupy less than the three years of a Tutorial 
Class with a possible continuation for a fourth year of specializa- 
tion, if the calibre and enthusiasm of the students justify it, 
Some advantage might be gained by the organization of a one-year 
course, covering Part I of the programme, as a preparation for 
a three-year class, provided that a nucleus of the former group 
became the core of the latter. For the formation of a class, a 
course of six or more monthly or weekly lectures is probably the 
most effective method of arousing interest in a novel field of 
investigation. 

But a discussion of the appropriate organization raises a 
more general issue. University faculties and the standard 
Tutorial Class for the study of international relations are unlikely 
to affect more than an infinitesimal section of the adult population, 
Indeed, the vision of the university as the intellectual torch- 
bearer to the mass of the adult working population of a, democratic 
country seems as far as ever from realization. On the contrary, 
the failure hitherto to adapt most of the existing institutions, 
or to establish new ones more appropriate to the needs of the 
adult population, risks not only the creation of an intellectval 
proletariat but the divorce of centres of higher education from 
the general community. Yet the provision of centres of higher 
studies, accessible to all at trifling cost irrespective of occupation, 
becomes the more urgent as the responsibilities of citizenship 
and the opportunities for leisure grow. But the foundations of 
a People’s University should be well and firmly laid in the 
recognition of contemporary international and cosmopolitan 
tendencies in social development. It is suggested that the study 
of international relations has a special claim for consideration 
as a basis for the creation of such a cultural centre within the 
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movement for Adult Education on three grounds. First, the 
synthetic nature of the subject provides scope for preliminary 
courses in specialized branches of Social Science: amongst others, 
History, Economics, Political Science, Sociology, Psychology, 
and Law. Secondly, the concentration in one centre of 
humanistic studies both broadens the cultural horizon and 
stimulates the intellectual imagination of the student. . Finally, 
the international basis of the institution would facilitate the 
creation of close connections with the peoples and culture of 
other countries by exchanges of students and teachers, artists 
and technicians. Thus the organization of Adult Education in 
each countty will become integrally part of a general cultural 
awakening of the masses, and the imagination and intellect of 
men and women will be turned, by an educational instrument 
fashioned by themselves, towards a realization of the environment 
of. the future in which citizenship will signify to the majority 
something nobler than the casting of a vote and the performance 
of military service. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH VOCATION 


By Miss E, G, B. THomas 


In this article I have not attempted to propound or maintain 
any theory of education, new or old, but simply to follow a little 
way a stream of thought that had its source in the Cambridge 
Conference last September. Such a stream may shortly dry up in 
the desert and prove entirely ineffective, but on the other hand 
it may perhaps be added to other streams and form a river, 
which will clear away débris in its course and become a power to 
mould and build anew the country ahead. 

I would like to avoid the use of the words “ academic,” 
“ vocational,” “‘ technical,” as discussion and controversy have 
attached to them shades of meaning and feeling tone that tend 
to obscure clear argument. But new words are difficult to find, 
and it seems best, on the whole, to use the old ones, with an 
earnest plea that as far as possible they shall be kept clear of 
any associations of relatively higher or lower value. 

In all branches of education there is a growing revolt against 
the academic possession of the field ; we hear much of practical 
work in elementary schools, of new types of schools with a “ bias ”” 
towards commerce or industry, of the modification of regulations 
governing school examinations to admit of new subjects qualifying 
for certificates, and there is a steady increase in the growth of 
institutions for technical and vocational training. The Adult 
Education movement seems to be at a cross-roads—having come 
to the end of a stage along the traditional academic lines and 
now uncertain of its true direction. 

We have been forgetting that education has become a 
specialized profession and have failed so far to see the consequences 
of that specialization. The members of any profession or skilled 
trade naturally acquire a characteristic point of view, not only on 
matters that affect their own profession, but on the affairs of the 
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world in general. It is important to remember that this is true 
of teachers and others engaged in the service of education no 
less than of lawyers or engineers, shoemakers, builders or car- 
penters. There is, however, this difference, that, whereas the 
specialist outlook of the engineer or the shoemaker is limited in 
scope, the very nature of the teacher’s work allows his influence 
on the minds of others to be much more powerful. The cha- 
racteristic professional outlook expresses itself generally in a 
conscious or unconscious scale of values, each profession valuing 
most highly that quality or virtue which is the cause of the 
highest degree of professional skill. The skill of the teacher is 
primarily in the use of words, written or spoken, since most 
subjects that are ordinarily considered the means of education 
need as a first condition for their study a certain degree of facility 
in the use of words. Whereas the engineer and shoemaker, however 
much they may value their own particular knowledge and skill, 
have not been able to impose their scales of values on the com- 
munity in general, the teacher has been unable to avoid doing 
so, with the result that we have this widespread idea of an 
“‘ educated ’’ man as one who is skilled in some way in the use 
of language, in his ability to speak and write well and to read 
widely and with understanding. The idea is deep-rooted and 
will die hard, but it must be tested nevertheless, and either weeded 
out or more firmly planted. 

A clear and articulate challenge to such an idea is difficult 
in a movement which has been built up on academic lines—our 
methods are those of lecture and classroom, reading, discussion, 
conferences, journals—all methods of words. Those who would 
be inclined to make the challenge habitually use other means of 
expression than words and will not readily argue verbally against 
the prevalent verbalism. 

It is always difficult to look at a familiar problem with fresh 
eyes, but the attempt is worth while, even at the risk of grave 
misunderstanding. Many things in our civilization might seem 
strange to a possible intelligent visitor from Mars, but surely 
none more strange than our separation of education from life. 
We take some members of our society, train them apart from the 
general world in schools and colleges, and set them immediately 
to train others for the life of which they themselves have had no 
experience. We put our young people in institutions and societies 
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as unlike those of the outer world as they could well be, and 
cause them to spend their time and energies in learning from 
books things which for most of them will have little relation to 
their after life. The whole coriception of education as a special 
function of society is historically very new, and biologically it is 
negligible in time. For the greater part of the history of our race 
the young folk have been prepared for adult life in the natural, 
almost animal way—by growing up in families, smaller or larger 
societies, learning by imitation and experience, and taking their 
own part in the real affairs of the world according to their 
developing powers. In a real sense, life was education. Reading 
and writing were in the beginning simply the tools of one particular 
craft, held in no special honour relatively to other crafts. Lately, 
more particularly since the discovery of printing, this one craft 
has established itself as being necessary to all members of society, 
until we have reached the present overwhelming preponderance 
of verbalism and the consequent divorce of some aspects of our 
civilization from the fundamental realities of life. 

Times are changing rapidly. We are beginning now to 
recapture something of the earlier point of view of life as education 
—and this very change may be due largely to the Adult Education 
movement. Even when the subject is most verbal and the teacher 
most academic, the fact that the students are engaged daily in 
the occupations of real life, (provides a wholesome corrective to 
academic values. They are able from their experience of realities 
to reject as well as absorb, in a way that is impossible for younger 
children, members of one of these artificial societies we call 
schools, atid carefully sheltered as far as we can arrange it from 
all contact with reality. Then, too, our greater mastery of the 
physical universe and matter, the transition to the Neo-technic 
age, is increasing the power of other tools than words. The man 
with a thorough knowledge of electricity, however slight his 
knowledge of political theory, is better able to cope with modern 
civilized life than the man who understands the whole field of 
political theory and knows nothing of electricity. 

Teachers sometimes talk as though nothing else but schools, 
colleges, classes, and the work done there had any formative 
influence on mind and personality, as though there could be 
no “character training’ outside the reach of a specifically 
educational institution. Yet common thought and parlance 
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in other circles assumes that other influences are also potent. 
Through the gateway of the senses a man’s material environment, 
the house, street, city in which he lives, the daily sounds he hears, 
are forming his taste and judgment unceasingly, The strongest 
influence on an adult mind is the influence of the occupation in 
which he spends the greater part of his waking hours—his vocation 
in fact. His movements, the material surroundings of his office or 
workshop, the people with whom he works, the material with 
which his mind and hands are engaged, the sameness or variety 
of all these conditions, their harmony or discord with his desires 
and ideals—all these factors are not passive, but active, formative 
influences, drawing out or repressing one quality or another of 
mind and heart and hand. Non-academic people assume this 
without question, and are accustomed to expect certain charac- 
teristic ways of thought and even dress and appearance for the 
different occupations. It is not difficult to call to mind typical 
specimens of any profession (and perhaps least difficult of all in 
the case of the profession of education). Where an idea exists so 
generally, it is probably founded on general experience, and is 
likely to have some justification, Yet the leaders of educational 
movements, though usually defining their objects in some such 
phrases as “‘the development of personality,” ‘‘ training of 
character,” “‘ training of mind,” have appeared to leave outside 
their consideration the whole question of the effect of occupation 
as a factor in attaining that object, and to assume, almost as 
something that needs no argument, that character is not being 
trained nor personality developed unless /eisure time is being used 
in the pursuit of some study unconnected with one’s own pro- 
fession ; and in spite of verbal acceptance of a wide range of 
such non-vocational studies, those generally in mind are philo- 
sophy, literature, economics—with science and mathematics 
admitted somewhat grudgingly to their ranks. 

However, in spite of the control of education in the past by 
the academic point of view, people do continually adopt other 
vocations than those of study and teaching, and are constantly 
being formed and influenced by their daily occupations. In our 
highly specialized civilization, specialized training is more and 
more needed, and consequently machinery for providing this 
training has grown up, borrowing, it is true, the form of the 
academic machinery of teacher and class, but growing with its 
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own vitality. The volume of this vocational and technical educa- 
tion is, of course, far too great to be ignored, but the academic 
mind is reluctant to accept it as truly educational, and indeed 
seems to regard it at times with mingled fear and patronage. 
The consideration of practical work that is non-vocational is also 
affected by the academic attitude. In spite of all that is said 
and written about the importance of practical work in education, 
particularly in elementary education, there still exists the idea 
that such work is valuable, not for its own sake, but as a pre- 
paration for the “ higher” mental studies—that the quick mind 
can do without the practical training and the slow mind needs 
this additional crutch to help it along the road at all. 

I do not wish to suggest that the academic attitude is mere 
intellectual snobbery. Sometimes it is little more, but at its 
best it is fine and ennobling. The study of the things of the mind 
for their own sake, the disinterested pursuit of Truth, has nothing 
in it of snobbery ; but the danger of narrowness is the greater in 
proportion as the motive is higher and devotion to ideals more 
intense ; again, even this belief, that Truth is of higher value 
than Beauty or Goodness, and that mind is the noblest part of 
man’s soul, must be challenged, and justified or rejected. 

There is, then, an apparent antithesis between the points of 
view that value respectively the academic and the technical 
training. The antithesis is apparent and transitory only, and is 
already disappearing. A man is one being, not many; he is not 
a different creature at work and at leisure ; life and livelihood are 
not opposed, they are the same. Two things are needed to clear 
up the difficulty : more thought, not only psychological research, 
but philosophic and analytic thought, on the nature of the forces 
that make human character, and particularly the influences of 
the different occupations in which men are trained and pass their 
lives; and, secondly, a clearer understanding of the aim of 
education. It is simple to ask the question, “‘ What is our aim? ” 
but supremely difficult to answer it. Any attempt to deal with 
it is beyond the scope of this paper and the powers of the writer 
—so we can do no more here than face its existence and its 
fundamental importance, and leave its further discussion to 
abler minds and pens, with just this one final thought. 

If the meaning of education extends thus to cover the whole 
of life, if it includes the study and direction towards some clear 
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ideal end of the forces that make human character, it becomes 
the supreme science of sociology. As in the field of natural 
science, greater knowledge of the forces at work in the physical 
universe has brought greater control of those forces in the service 


of mankind, so the progress of our understanding of social forces, - 


of the interplay of influences between man and his environment 
through his work, may lead us ultimately to the control of the 
progress of civilization, and to purposeful and effective striving 
towards the building of Jerusalem. 
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‘‘ FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW’”’ 
ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL DEVON 


By F. G. and D. IRENE THOMAS 


WHEN Dr. Johnson travelled with Boswell to the Hebrides in 
1773, many of his feliows of the “ Mitre ’’ must have deplored his 
“ Gothic barbarism and “ savage ”’ seeking of scenery.” Had 
he visited Devon their feelings might have been similar. Although 
in the sixteenth century Gilbert, Raleigh, Drake and their fellows 
of Bideford, Barnstaple, and Exmouth, had given the county a 
great place in the annals of the nation, in less than a hundred 
years Herrick was repining for the cities ‘“‘ exiled in dull Devon- 
shire,” and by the eighteenth century the south-west was beyond 
the boundaries of civilization.* Then came the “ romantic” 
attitude to the countryside, esthetically expressed by Words- 
worth, and now commercially exploited by the railway companies 
—always remembering that the modern tourist knows something 
of social hygiene: he admires picturesque thatched cottages 
with reserves as to their sanitation, is intrigued by the village 
rustic while deploring his rheumatism, and refuses to be hood- 
winked “‘ by all this talk of the joys of the countryside.” Now 
obviously those of us now engaged in “ opening up” rura! England 
for adult education must approach the whole problem unbiassed 
by the vicissitudes of the county’s reputation, must forget all 
our educational clichés (our “ backward” and “ progressive ”’) 
and all our preconceived notions of educational activity as 
derived from an industrial experience. A comparison of the 
art of Hardy and Galsworthy has already, perhaps, suggested 
the beauty and fundamental value of rural experience, the dis- 
illusion and ephemera of the town. 

* The people ‘suffer from an overrated estimate of themselves... 
because their early civilization gave them a ‘ sense of superiority’; but since 
then the rest of Britain has advanced in useful arts and improvements; a fact 
of which the Provincials of the extremity of it do not yet appear to be sufficiently 
apprized: or somewhat unfortunately for themselves cannot yet allow them- 
selves to acknowledge . . . indeed, in late years the spirit of improvement has 
not slumbered more composedly in the Highlands of Scotland than it has in this 
(Marshall, Rural Economy of the West of England, 1796, 
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If, then, an old culture persist among the folk, how do we 
justify our incursions? If the ancient cults be dying, what have 
we to offer in their stead? Before we can judge, we must 
understand—understand the village, the people, their traditions, 
their outlook, their interests, their mode of expression. Each 
village should be treated as a unit; and the study, though 
thorough, must be unobtrusive. Then only, and always diffi- 
dently, can experienced conclusions be handed on to those who 
may follow—for unless emanating from a “flesh and blood” 
understanding of the humanities of the countryside, this new 
venture will die through lack of dynamic. 


It is a commonplace that time “ lasts longer ’’’ in the country 
than in the town-——that there is time to remember the past, time 
to live a slow and meditative life in which the trivial becomes full 
of significance, time for slow tradition to spread, time for ponder- 
ing over solitary toil. That ‘‘ Nine out of ten will trust the watch 
in their pockets to keep better time than the sun in the sky ”’ is 
a countryman’s pithy indictment of the townsman’s attempt to 
control ‘‘ duration,” to split up what is essentially a continuity. 
This discipline of the clock may be necessary to industry, but the 
need for it is not universally admitted in the countryside, and 
while the folk live probably nearer to the heart of natural 
reality in consequence, it is difficult to suggest to a village dis- 
cussion group the validity of the man-made realities of the 
lecturer's "bus time-table, or the regulations of the Board of 
Education. Let is consider a few implications of this factor of 
time. 

If you possess sincere interest without expressing over- 
curiousness, you may persuade a villager to talk with you—but 
he discusses the past in preference to the present. Visit the 
village draper~~she and her family have lived on that site for more 
than a hundred years (i.e. she was not simply born in the village : 
she is a native of the place), “‘ her great-grandmother walked in 
her red cloak all the way to Berry Head to look for her man in 
the King’s Fleet, the year before Trafalgar, and there were 
adventurers here once indeed—Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Walter 
Raleigh would ride together at Compton, only a few miles away.” * 
In this village ¢ they point out to you the field whereby the belted 

* Kingskerswell. Pinhoe. 
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highwayman robbed the Mail; here they ask for a course on 
“The Founders of Empire ’’—‘‘ many a lad from here went 
then——.”’* The retired sailor to-day hoards his silk gown 
from China, his ivory from India; and well do we remember, 
returning from a village performance, how a seaman’s tale kept 
awake a ’bus-load of sleepy “‘ village players”’ until long after 
midnight, their astonished eyes heavy, their faces shining with 
grease-paint, he with his ass-head on his knee and Puck asleep 
on his shoulder. The folk hoard incidents, whimsies, legends— 
old clothes, old glass, old brass, old chests (of these the Women’s 
Institutes have organized exhibitions from farm, hall, and cottage), 
while occasional sales at old “‘ bartons ”’ provide loot for tourists’ 
undoing in the antique shops of the towns. Quaint ceremonials 
persist,{ bell-ringing and skittle contests are popular, and there 
is still a little individual craft-work in pottery, lace, and wrought 
iron. The “ white witch’ existed as a practitioner until the 
twentieth century, and in Eggesford there stood a bridge over 
which bastards were thrown and drowned, down even to quite 
recent times.{ 

This continuity of old-world habit into modern life is apparent 
in spite of the economic and legislative changes of the past fifty 
years. The County Council Acts of 1884 have modified the 
direction of the social relationships in the village, but the 
nature of the relationship remains much as in the days of the 
“ run-rigg ’’ system. The personnel of the village punditry has 
altered, but the attitude of the village towards the governor 
remains unchanged. His past persists, though his surroundings 
may change. 

Now the social life of the village closely reflects its economic 
organization, nor is there hope of social or economic reor- 
ganization except through the impact of some such organiza- 
tion from without. There is little capital; outside the few 
towns there is little industry except in cases where some 
modernized industry survives; the average farm is a family 
concern intended primarily to support the farmer and his family, 
certainly not an industrial enterprise. Few labourers are em- 
ployed—in fact, there are farms in every village employing none, 

* Ipplepen. 
¢ “ Beating the bounds”; the “gloved hand” at Barnstaple Fair; 


“ Harvest Pie,” etc. 
t See Life of Thomas Hardy, vol. i. 
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which at one time maintained six or seven; not, be it noted, 
entirely owing to the coming of machinery—the farmer has 
retrenched within the man-power of his own family. There 
is no economic incentive towards improved conditions ; indeed, 
the attitude of the small farmer is usually opposed to any social 
improvement which might be reflected in the rating of his farm.* 
Main water, electrical supply, modern sewerage, and housing 
reform, have all in turn been resisted by the small farmer. 

We must stress this because to-day the small farmer is all- 
important in the life of the village. The aristocracy of Squire 
and Parson has been superseded by the oligarchy of the small 
farmer. He dominates the Parish Council, the Rural and Urban 
District Council, the Boards of School Managers,+ though it is 
scarcely possible to assert that his public service is the mani- 
festation of social zeal. Here, then, survives the tradition of the 
Squire’s bounty, of the spiritual guidance of the Parson, as un- 
questioning acceptance of the new domination. Those who live 
in an agricultural village are directly or indirectly dependent upon 
the small farmer—the small shopkeeper, the blacksmith whose 
livelihood consists in “ farmers’ repairs,’ the post-mistress, the 
“‘ odd-jobber.’”” We do not suggest that this is a tyranny; but 
it 7s an influence, and the prospect of a village hall, a féte, a village 
nurse, a study circle, is largely dependent upon their attitude 
towards the project. 

Naturally, then, this has an important reaction upon any 
proposed scheme of adult education, especially upon a movement 
ostensibly emanating from the demand of the workers, and 
demanding free discussion, self-government, and local autonomy 
of the worker. While no case of victimization has come to our 
knowledge, it is true that the farm-worker dare not express in an 
open study circle his personal opinions on farming, for example. 
It would reach the ears of his master in short time, a ‘‘ secret 
black’? mark against him. Of course the worker seldom risks 
the issue, he prefers to talk afterwards with “‘ the stranger.’’ 

Thus self-government on a co-operative basis is difficult to 
attain ; t one village has over-subscribed for a village hall, but is 

* It is too early to expect any changed attitude of mind as a consequence 
of the Derating Act. 
¢ In one village whose population of 700 people includes nine farmers, 


all nine farmers are on the Parish Council. ; 
{ We must note that we do not criticize the excellent results of the influence 
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unable to agree on a site, or to elect an acceptable committee of 
government, and the folk are still confined to schoolroom meet- 
ings; another, faced with similar differences of opinion, split in 
two, built ‘wo halls, and now each group is hard at work raising 
funds to pay off respective debts that co-operation would have 
avoided. The excellent art and craft classes organized in the 
“ Kerswell’’ villages disappeared entirely with the departure of 
the initiators.* 

This difficulty the Women’s Institutes acknowledge in 
practice—the “‘Lady’’ is President, the Doctor’s wife Vice- 
President, the “ Passon’s missus’”’ the Secretary, and on them 
depends the government and initiative of the group. Some thus 
abandon the attempt to maintain a democratic ideal; in othér 
cases the Women’s Institutes are attacking the problem of 
encouraging self-government, but are hampered, as we are 
hampered, by the villagers’ over-ready acceptance of external 
leadership, and the almost fatalistic conviction that the removal 
of the leader means the end of the venture. 


So far we have considered the countryman in relation to his 
fellows in the village group ; now let us consider how his world 
has created his outlook as an individual, 

We need to remember for how brief a period Devon has been 
in effective contact with the outside world. ‘‘ Just over one 
hundred years ago the first pair of wheels were introduced into 
the parish, and made a mighty stir about the place, Sleighs did 
the farm-work, pack-horses the carrying—~a cart or butt was a sare 
sight.” t Soon the coming of the railway and later road transport 
brought parts of the county into sudden and abrupt contact with 


exerted by a stray Parson, Squire, or Schoolmaster, but assert that such influence 
can and does militate against the success of a movement insisting (as does the 
Workers’ Educational Association) on the importatice of democratic control. 

* And attempts to reorganize Adult Education here with those who in their 
youth were members of these classes have been unsuccessful (see J. Phillips in 
Devonshive Association Transactions, 1886=1890). 

¢ All the above is frequently modified in a village with a strong Chapel 
tradition, with the Class-meeting, the Quarter Day Meetings, local preachers, 
Sunday schools, and Bands of Hope, the necessity of self-organized group activity 
to raise money for ministers, and opportunities for public speaking in an open 
Forum. The resulting independence of character and power to honour their 
own as leaders, may be felt in such villagés (which in Devon are few) down to 
to-day. 
} West Buckland Year Book, 1857; in other parts of Devon the wheel was 
not in use until much later (cf. Marshall, pp. 30-31, 113+1134, and Devon Associa- 
tiow Transactions). 
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the rest of Britain—though to go out of the county is still some- 
times to go “ abroad.”” Even to-day many villages are entirely 
out of touch with the rest of the world after nightfall during the 
winter months ; and the objections of estate owners have caused 
others to lie three difficult ‘‘ Devon’ miles from their railway 
station.* This isolation creates an essential contrast between the 
mentality of town and country students. In the townsman the 
urge is first to understand, and then to control, the social life 
of his immediate environment, and the forces that condition his 
life. This social urge is absent in the small isolated village com- 
munity where the individual is the unit, unaided and unfettered 
by the economic and commercial nexus of the city. To the man 
living in one circumscribed vicinity, life is of epical dimension—the 
long unfolding and growth of personality, its complex of relation- 
ships, its reactions to discipline, desires and disappointments-- 
all this it is possible to view in detail and in whole. In the great 
cities relations tend to be episodic, kaleidoscopic, as in a cinema 
film ; in the village they continue in an enduring setting, as in a 
Saga. Continuity of place and of time is the keynote, and 
stoicism, not rebellion, is the admired and characteristic reaction 
to misfortune—resignation to bad drains as inevitable as resigna- 
tion to hereditary disease. His work is solitary. There is little 
exchange of wit or idea, indeed he speaks seldom except, as we 
have tried to show, reminiscently ; and his reminiscences are 
chronicles of events grouped and evolved around place or person- 
ality, not a complex of social ideas, This may be a source of 
great strength—for experience, though limited, is undoubtedly 
_ deeply felt. 

Picture the funeral of a villager under the Moor and contrast 
it with the hurried motor hearse and the thronging streets of the 
cities. The village is quiet, the children in school, no man or 
woman in street or cottage. The long road winds and climbs up 
the hill, architraved by noble trees, mossed, ivied, and ancient ; 
up three miles of steep incline mounts the procession of all the 
adult men in the village; two and two, heads bent to earth, 
and silent, they take turn, four at a time, to push and pull 
up the simple hand bier, their friend’s naked coffin upon it. Ina 
climb lasting more than an hour, with such a task to perform, 


* Farway and Northleigh have neither train nor ‘bus service, though only 
four miles from Honiton. ese are not exceptienal. 
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every man ponders the significance of this loss to their tiny 
community: reality bites deep.* 

On the lighter side—pit two individuals to argue opposing 
points of a view, and argument may well disappear in a personal 
duel, after which the two parties may not speak for a week. 
There can be no rehearsal the night the poll is declared,} for all 
political parties are represented in the caste of the play, and those 
whose candidate failed to obtain the seat will not have the spirit 
to disport themselves until after a decent interval! Needless 
to say, this is not due to political zeal but to narrowness of outlook 
that sees no duel between policies but between “ me and the man 
opposite.” 

Hence, again, we find the older countryman finding his food 
for thought in his own experience of life rather than in literature 
or views from the outside world. He joys in the pageantry of 
life, its domestic incident, and its homely emotion ; the sowing, 
the harvest, the church, the tones of the bells are his symbols— 
his idea of education is the school, of comradeship the tavern 
and skittle alley. The universe is his village ‘‘ to which come 
wars and rumours of wars.” 

We have noted in our groups a fairly constant tendency to 
turn to questions of motive and purpose in life ; to give to the 
meetings a moral bias. The countryman may not be a philo- 
sopher, but he is a moralist. His standard of practical morality 
may not be higher than that of the townsman, but he evinces a 
greater curiosity concerning the motives of man in industry and 
society, the moral import of new scientific discovery, the lesson 
to be learnt from literature or from nature. 

We must note another mental preoccupation of his which 
affects our work. Magic (with religion) is one of the taboos of 
his mind, of which he rarely talks, and on which the Church has 


* Funeral at Ilsington Parish Church, 1928 (where in 1586 the infant drama- 
tist, John Ford, received baptism). 
+ General Election, 1929. 
t Cp. the countryman at war, his mind turning towards his village pre- 
occupations : 
“ I wonder if the old cow died or not ? 
Gey bad she was the night I left, and sick ... 
. . - and all I think of as I face the foe 
And take my lucky chance of being shot 
Is this, that if I’m hit I’ll never know 
Till Doomsday if the old cow died or no!” 
(The Question, W. W. Gibson, Battle, 1916.) 
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had little influence during the last hundred years. Here is a 
tradition older than the Church. Barely fifty years ago magic 
and religion were conceived of as together (‘My father was 
called an atheist by several people here because he scoffed at 
witchcraft,” “a thing attested by the word of God”’ (Small Talk 
at Wreyland, by Cecil Torr, 1926, p. 15). The charms and the 
doxology were very closely connected : 


gibberty, flasty flum, 


Hooky, marvosky, whatever's the sum, 


Witchcraft was believed and practised until thirty years ago 
in several parts of the county ; and until later days in the Moor 
(Brendon, 1927) ; the present Rector of I—— buried during his 
time (thirty years) a woman believed to be a witch; the late 
Sexton of Alphington would relate how he walked ten miles to 
the “ White’ witch at Ashton, and paid her his guinea as fee ! f 

Now, although the present adult generation does not practise 
this to-day, they are familiar with their fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ witch lore, and do not profess doubt of the evidence, but 
usually “taboo’’ the topic as dangerous.~| They themselves 
have not seen, “‘ but old Jan Stewer says. . . .” 

The successful group discussion offers unique opportunity 
for the mental probings of the modern countryman, focuses his 
interest, and offers him, in the literal meaning of the phrase, a 
“ new experience of life.’’ § 

He is not impelled by any utilitarian motive, or hope of 
“ bettering his position,’ by joining a class; he is interested in 
science, in industrialism, in lecture and literature of travel or 
adventure in so far as these offer him new experiences, wider 
fields to explore; and such discussion as obtains is “‘ the moral 


* Quoted from Harris, In the Land of Cream and Honey, p. 131 (published 
Plymouth, 1907). 

Cp. with “‘ The Schoolmaster assured me that if he were to say publicly 
that the charms were of no avail, a mere superstition, and an insult to human 
intelligence, he would . . . be told that he did not believe in the Bible’”’ (ibid., 
p. 123). 
¢ Ailments of persons and animals, the misfortunes of farmers and farm 
labourers were thus magically “ cured”; we could actually name villages where 
women to-day are believed to have practised witchcraft. 

{t We prepared a lecture on ‘‘ Witchcraft” for a certain village, and were 
tequested to select another topic (1927). 

§ Cp. chap. vi., p. 127, of Problems of Village Life (H. Univ. Lib. 1924). 
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of the tale.” Ifthe group is to interest him there must be a 
spirit of adventure, of exploration, and the sense of wonder : 


** like some watcher of the skiés 
When a néw planet swims into his ken ., .’ 


We have endeavoured to suggest something of the country- 
man’s outlook on life as manifest in the sense of continuity in his 
life and the localization of his experience. If the pioneer in 
adult education is to establish permanent contact with the rural 
worker (not the retired civil servant or business man, and not the 
urbanized rural worker, but the man of the soil, the ‘‘ Man of 
Wessex ”’), it is important to realize how these factors of “‘ con- 
tinuity ’’ and “ place” affect the rhythm of the thought of the 
rural worker. 


The craft of the rural worker is traditional ; * his “ time- 
chart ” is the flow of the seasons, the rising of the sun, the gamble 
of the weather; these determine the time and the rate of his 
working, and Government regulations are, in his view, as real as 
the attempt of Canute to stem the tide. Life is primitive in its 
thythm ; the nature of causality in life is so obvious as to be folly 
to question its validity. The Earth is the basis of all life, upon 
which the rain, the wind, the sun, and man may play their part ; 
the village church, immemorial as the elms around it, bears its 
silent testimony. 

The significance of this is more obvious when contrasted 
with the town worker’s rhythm of thought. Craft has been 
replaced by mechanized process ; his time-chart is planned in an 
office ; his rate of work is determined by the speed of the machine ; 
Government regulations are a vital factor in his man-made world. 
This world is the product of the thought of man; its cause and 
controller is predominantly man, which an earthquake, a flood, a 
drought, or some “‘ Act of God ” as the insurance companies term 
it, may occasionally upset. The majority of its evils are man- 
made. Causality is created; it may be comprehended; it may 
be controlled. 

In a discussion group, therefore, such urban workers as 
maintain their native independence of mind, manifest in their 


* The Sexton is an outstanding instance of this. At Stoke Gabriel this 
position has been in the same family for 500 years, and no one knows who is 
buried in the unnamed graves but the Sexton and his son. This is fairly general. 
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discussion the effects of this process of life. They are alert to 
question, anxious to “ understand” the causality of their social 
and economic life ; life being man-made should be logical; its 
errors are in its illogicity—and their arguments in a study group 
are attempts to bring into a sequence of ideas their experience, 
the experience of others, and theic ideals. For the townsman 
causality, and the logic of existence, are of prime importance. 
The Tutorial Class is an activity, the form of which has arisen 
from this need. 

These things are as insignificant for the countryman as the 
doubts of the atheist to Galsworthy’s Christian.* Causality is 
obvious ; the movement of life is so slow, its rhythm so sure, 
that the logic of life is never questioned.f He is not anxious 
to think consecutively ; he is not concerned with direction, or 
speed, or quantity. If he stays to think, it is upon the quality 
of life. He ruminates. He is a “ great solitary.” 

He is, we repeat, in close contact with life. The trees and 
the wind, the harvest, the sowing and reaping, the church build- 
ing, the little mounds of earth without any coping stone, the 
cottage, the bells, the sun—these are his symbols of life. His 
“idea ’’ of education is identified with the school building ; in 
the warmth of the inn he knows the comradeship of life. Here 
is his universe, restricted in space, and something of the con- 
tinuity of life, and something of the quality of life, for him is of 
greater reality than the study of systems of ideas. 

In 1108 B.c. landed Brut the Trojan chief in Totnes and 
founded Britain, says the old story. Lyonesse is hard by, and 
great was the repute of the county three hundred years ago. 
There are new ways breaking in upon the county now; new 
roads, along which new machines madly career, “a terrifyin’ 
of all the flowers,” as an indignant old woman protested. Young 
Devon goes Jazz mad, while old Devon looks on prophesying 
that the ancient barn where they dance will outlive such “ goings- 
on,” and the old white owl flits over the saxophone. The civiliza- 


* Inn of Tranquillity. ; 

t Cf. the Russian peasant. ‘‘ What have we got to be proud of, professor ? 
Our logic? Do you know I sometimes think that science, especially natural 
science, has led us astray from the path of true thinking—concrete thinking in 
images, Primitive man thought prelogically. Things for him were linked 
together. That is why his world was so full of mystery and beauty. But we 
have thought out a Joi de participation, and the world has Jost its hues and fairy 
tale quality. The loss, of course, is ours’’ (A Quiet Street, Michael Ossorgin, 
P. 234). 
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tion of industry is still recent and unreal: “‘ the towns can’t do 
wi'out we,” said the group discussing ‘‘ Town and Country Life.” 

We must not over-idealize the old point of view ; we do not 
assert that the thinking countryman evolves a scheme of Life 
around his significant experience ; he does not intellectualize his 
life—he lives it at first hand, and his ideas, though few, are his own, 
which, after all, is the main thing and often unattained in the city. 


We cannot here discuss or suggest the effect of this problem 
on the methods of adult education ; it demands larger and fuller 
treatment. When the educator can harness his new interest to 
the old motive—play-acting to pageantry, biology to love of 
natural lore, history to traditional pride—then he is fortunate— 
if at the same time he solves the besetting problem of finding 
the right tutor for the right place. He is more likely to find 
himself trying to mould village requirements into what are 
normally those of the town. Obviously our “ methodology ” in 
adult education has been developed to meet a specialized urban 
need, and now that “ extension ”’ to the country is contemplated, 
while “ intensity ’’ of effort is less expected, there is not sufficient 
evidence of proposed modification of forms of activity.* We 
start with an organization of great industrial experience, but with 
no experience of village life, and no authority to judge whether 
or no the needs of the villager are those of the townsman. 

We have attempted to indicate something of the direction 
and temper of this divergence of the countryman’s mind, we have 
not space here to discuss what new educational method may best 
satisfy his needs. We must simply affirm that his fullest 
expression is practical ; the cottage gardener, the odd-jobber, the 
work of the Women’s Institutes, the evidences of local dramatic 
enterprise and pageant, the interest in natural phenomena, and 
the normal bias of his mind—all these factors themselves suggest 
their application in the realm of Adult Education—to esthetic 
values in play and literature, to intellectual values in biological 
experiment or the ethic of economic theory (too often neglected 
by the economic tutorial student) ; our next problem is to make 
the new assimilable into the present activity of the countryman. 


* This seemed apparent in the discussion upon tutorial work at the con- 
ferences of the British Institute (Cambridge, 1930). 


P [This article will be followed by a Study of Methods in a Rural] Area, in a 
subsequent issue.—Ep.] 
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EDUCATIONAL CLASSES IN PRISONS 


By V. A. BELL (Principal, Battersea Day Continuation School) 


“THE Departmental Committee on the Education and Moral 
Instruction of Prisoners recommended in 1896 that the system 
of voluntary lectures to prisoners should be revived, and that 
lady readers might be appointed for classes of female prisoners. 
Some effect was given to this recommendation. For example, 
in 1906, 285 voluntary lecturers gave their services, but it was 
not until after the War that anything substantial was attempted. 
The experience with prisoners of war and the educational experi- 
ment in the Army gave a great stimulus to adult education. 
In 1922 the Adult Education Committee accepted the invitation 
of the Commissioners to co-operate in organizing a voluntary 
system of education in prisons to supplement the elementary 
education, which for over fifty years had been part of the prison 
régime. Educational Advisers of high standing were found to 
give their services at the various local prisons, and voluntary 
teachers came forward in response to an appeal for help in this 
new venture. The number of these giving their services week 
by week in a very exacting and difficult task has in 1929 reached 
the total of 400. . . . So completely has the work of voluntary 
visitors and teachers come to be part and parcel of the prison 
system that it is difficult to conceive of an advance in penal 
administration on any other basis.” 

This extract from the last report of H.M. Commissioners 
of Prisons for the year 1928 (Cmd. 3607) gives an inkling of the 
growth of the recent experiment in Adult Education about which 
little is known outside the circle of those in touch with the work. 
The lack of knowledge is not much improved by the occasional 
articles in the public journals with startling headlines, such as 
“ Prisons Fit for Heroes ” or “‘ Slippered Ease in the Cells.” The 
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latter effusion, which is before me, has a paragraph sub-titled 
“ Lectures ”’ and reads : 

“ A Kind of Brotherhood has been formed inside the prison 
and lecturers give the men helpful talks. Recently the prisoners 
have become more intimately acquainted with Shakespeare, 
astronomy and music. Lectures have also been given on 
economics, industrial history and science. The tedium of long 
winter evenings is also relieved by concerts.” 

Such journalistic descriptions tell one very little of the 
educational experiment which in a large measure has been 
fathered by the British Institute of Adult Education and of 
which the Prison Commissioners, especially Mr. Alexander Pater- 
son, the Chairman. of the Prisoners’ Education Committee, may 
justly feel proud. 

Only a Home Office official can give a full account of the 
working of the scheme throughout the prisons as a whole, as the 
Educational Advisers and the tutors know little of it, outside the 
work at the prison to which they are attached, and the infor- 
mation which they gather at the annual meeting of Educational 
Advisers and tutors which meets at the Home Office, 

The Educational Advisers.—-The original Prisoners’ Educa- 
tion Committee, Mr. A. Paterson (Chairman), Mr. Beresford 
Ingram, Professor R. Peers, Mr. C. O. G. Douie, and Mr. T. H. 
Searls (Secretary) worked out the scheme, and it was a happy 
thought which led to the appointment of “‘ Educational Advisers 
of high standing ’’ at the various local prisons. As one reads 
the list of the first appointments to these posts one realizes that 
it was the choice of these men and women that ensured success 
to the experiment. Among the names are those of Sir Michael 
Sadler; Professors T. P. Nunn, John Strong, E. de Selincourt, 
S. H. Watkins, R. Peers and F. A. Cavenagh ; Messrs. F. Marvel, 
J. H. Nicholson, F. W. Ibbett, E. Salter Davies, H. P. Turner, 
S. Dumbrell, T. Harvey Searls, W. H. Perkins, Beresford Ingram 
and C. O. G. Douie; Misses S. Margery Fry, Ethel M. Barke 
and Miss Parry. All these names are well-known in the Adult 
Education movement, and belong to men and women who possess 
the power and influence to persuade others to act as tutors. 
This power to attract helpers was essential to a scheme that was 
based on voluntary service. From very small beginnings the 
educational activities have grown to considerable dimensions, 
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until in 1928 there were no fewer than 418 voluntary teachers 
conducting 404 separate classes which were attended by more 
than 10,000 prisoners. 

The Variety of Classes.—Each Educational Adviser has 
worked out, in co-operation with the Governor, a scheme which 
suits his particular prison, having regard to the type of prisoner 
and the area in which the prison is situated. This has prevented 
the scheme from becoming stereotyped, so that the variety of 
classes has been maintained. The catalogue of the classes held 
in all the prisons is a varied and illuminating document and shows 
how widely the educational field has been covered. Practical and 
cultural subjects are included, and many may be of definite 
vocational value, as can be seen from the following list : 

English Literature (25), Gymnastics (12), Singing and Music 
(12), Shorthand, Arithmetic, First Aid and Craftwork (10), 
Gardening (9), History (8), French and Geography (7), Debating, 
Economics, Drawing, Carpentry, Book-keeping and Needlework 
(5), Shoemaking, Raffia-work, Signwriting and Theology (4), 
Psychology, Science, Basket-making, General Knowledge, Civics, 
Motor Engineering, Wireless and Book-keeping (3), Fretwork 
and Carving, Mining, Bricklaying, Elocution and Seamanship (2). 

Among other subjects taught are Cookery, Morris Dancing, 
Signalling, Photography, Rabbit-breeding, Agriculture, Hygiene, 
Building Construction, Poultry-keeping, Astronomy, Biology, 
Spanish and German (1). (The numbers in brackets represent 
the number of classes in the various subjects.) Although the 
above do not exhaust all the 404 separate classes, yet the list is 
sufficient to show the diversity of the subjects taught. If lists 
were to hand from the individual prisons it could be shown how 
the classes have been organized to suit the needs of the prisoners, 
and the reason for the introduction of Mining; Seamanship, 
Agriculture and Building Construction could be understood. 

The Annual Meeting at the Home Office —The Annual Meet- 
ings of Educational Advisers and teachers held at the Home 
Office have been most valuable gatherings. The interchange 
of ideas, the suggestions for developing the work and the dis- 
cussions on the difficulties encountered have been frank and 
useful to those in attendance. 

Among other subjects that have been discussed are the 
following : 
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Text-books, The Educational Libraries established in the 
various Prisons, The Use of the Wireless and the Gramophone 
in Prison Classes, The Co-operation between the Tutors and 
Visitors, The Classroom Accommodation, The Supply of Voluntary 
Tutors, The Introduction of Hobby and Handicraft Classes, 
The Value of Debating Classes, Homework and The Effect of 
the Classes on the Prisoners. 

Such is the general outline of the scheme as a whole. But 
it would probably be of greater interest to the reader if a more 
detailed account of the work at a particular prison were given 
in order to show how the work has developed. 

The Work at Wandsworth Prison.—The classes for prisoners 
at Wandsworth—the largest prison for men in the country— 
were commenced in January, 1923, by the efforts of Mr. Beresford 
Ingram. As a trial three classes were opened—English, Citizen- 
ship and Physical Exercises. 

The experience gained during the first term was sufficient 
to show that there was a demand for educational work, although 
it was several weeks before an easy and comfortable atmosphere 
was created. The volunteers attending the classes were reticent 
until they were convinced that the innovation in prison life was 
a genuine scheme. The keenness of these first students after 
this feeling had worn off was such that it was safe to prophesy 
that educational classes would be a permanent feature in prison 
activities, but that great care would be necessary in selecting 
tutors of the type specially suitable for holding and influencing 
prisoners. 

During the past eight years the work has grown steadily, 
and in this term (Christmas, 1930) classes are being held once a 
week from 6.30 p.m. to 7.45 p.m. in Local Government, French, 
Industrial History, Elements of Commerce, Community Singing, 
Choral Singing, Civics, Science applied to Everyday Life, 
Economics, English Literature, Current Events, Debating, and 
General Knowledge. 

Once a month a lecture is given in the chapel to the whole 
inmates by a specialist, and a monthly concert is also arranged. 
The attendance at these functions is of course dependent upon 
good conduct. The growth of the work has depended largely 
upon suitable classroom accommodation and the availability of 
a supply of voluntary tutors. Yet in spite of these difficulties 
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progress has been maintained and each year finds a larger number 
of prisoners attending the classes. At the present time over 
300 prisoners are taking advantage of the opportunities offered 
to them. 

Classroom Accommodation.—The structural planning of 
Wandsworth Prison with its five huge barracks radiating from 
a central hexagon may be admirable from the point of view of 
watching the inmates, but unfortunately the architects, almost 
a century ago, did not foresee that prisoners would one day 
volunteer ‘“‘ to go to school.” ‘The result is that there are no 
rooms large enough to make good-sized classrooms. Two store- 
rooms were cleaned out and fitted with tables and stools made 
in the carpenter’s shop, but the air space would not approach 
that set down as the standard for an elementary school. Still, 
the two rooms were preferable to holding classes at the end of 
a draughty corridor, which was the only alternative. Five 
classrooms are now in use on some evenings. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the Prison Commissioners are agreed that 
better classroom accommodation is a desideratum, and that the 
construction of suitable rooms is being considered in the carrying 
out of alterations. No officers are present whilst the classes are 
being held. 

The Selection and Grading of the Students—The mixed 
population of the prison was a difficulty in the early days. The 
presence of “ Second Division Men,” “‘ Star Class,” “‘ Recidivists ” 
and “‘ Spots,” with the prison regulations regarding their separa- 
tion, seemed at first to be an obstacle, but it was overcome by 
making up distinct classes from the types named. The problem 
is less now that Wormwood Scrubs has been allocated as the 
home of first offenders and of those sentenced for a term in the 
Second Division. 

Attendance at the classes is voluntary. Before the com- 
mencement of a term, notice is given out in the chapel, and the 
prisoners put down their names for the class chosen. But no 
one is allowed in a class unless he can be there for the greater 
part of the term. If a tutor desires to get the best out of his 
men and to be anything of an influence over them, it is obvious 
that the individuals must be with him for some considerable 
time. At first without this rule, the constant change in the 
personnel of the classes was a decided drawback. 
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A rule has also been made that a prisoner who returns to 
prison soon after his release cannot immediately return to the 
class, but must wait a term. This effectually prevents the idea 
that the classes can be attended by any one who wishes to apply 
for them. They are a privilege, and the average prisoner now 
understands this. 

Where the number of applicants exceeds the size of the 
various classes (20 for practical subjects, e.g. Technical Drawing 
and Book-keeping, and 25-30 for General Subjects), the tutor 
at his first meeting of the term examines his students and 
chooses the number that he requires. The rejected men have 
the opportunity of applying for other classes. In one instance 
only, in the eight years, has a man refused to continue in a class 
after he has put down his name. 

Tuiors.—The majority of the tutors have been experienced 
teachers engaged during the day in elementary, central, con- 
tinuation or secondary schools in London. The rest have been 
civil servants with evening institute experience. The majority 
are over forty years of age, and it is now clear as far as Wands- 
worth Prison is concerned that one of the qualifications of a prison 
tutor is that he should be a man of experience. The average 
teacher under thirty, however clever academically, lacks the 
knowledge of life which is so necessary to real success in dealing 
with those who are interned for some moral or criminal offence. 

The allowance of travelling expenses and the provision of 
tea has made the problem of securing voluntary teachers an 
easier one, 

Apart from academic qualifications it is essential that any 
one volunteering for this work should be in the prime of life, 
have a keen sense of humour, able to understand the psychology 
of the criminal, possessed of tact, loyal to prison officials, willing 
to sacrifice one evening a week and determined never to be absent 
from the job once it has been undertaken. 

It has been the custom to ask a possible tutor to volunteer 
from term to term. By this means it has been easier to obtain 
help, because the task for one term does not appear as onerous 
as for a year. In practice it has worked out that the volunteer 
will enjoy the work and will continue to carry on until his circum- 
stances render it impossible for him to attend. Several tutors 
at Wandsworth have carried on from four to eight years. The 
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terms are broken up into three—January to Easter, Easter to 
July, and September to December. This allows breaks of three 
weeks at Easter, eight weeks at midsummer, and three weeks 
at Christmas. 

Curviculum.—As the types of prisoners are so varied, so 
must the subjects taken in the class vary considerably. Even 
where the subjects asked for are the same, the method of handling 
them must be adapted to the applicant. The “ Second Division ”’ 
and “Star” classes of prisoners contain some men who have 
had a good education, even upto the university standard. As 
a rule, they have great mental ability. Defalcation, forgery and 
embezzlement are crimes that often call for active intellects, 
and the mén imprisoned for such offences are, as a rule, of a higher 
mental type than the ordinary prisoner confined for housebreak- 
ing, larceny, robbery with violence or drunkenness. These 
“intellectuals ’ can enjoy a class taken in the usual academic 
fashion, but for the ordinary prisoner the subject must be 
approached through his interests. 

It is the ‘‘ Second Division ” and the ‘‘ Star.” men who have 
applied for English Literature, Book-keeping, Shorthand and 
French. They have not lost the power of concentration and can 
work alone from a text-book. 

The “ Spots’ are the most difficult ea to handle. These 
are young men (20-25) with more than one conviction, and are 
called “ Spots” because they wear a distinguishing black spot 
sewn upon the sleeves of their coats, They are arrogant and 
vain, and have very little power of self-control. They think 
themselves very clever and yearn fot notoriety. They always 
try “to pull the leg ” of a new tutor and so require the ablest 
and most experienced of teachers. 

Whilst the classes aré in this embryo stage, subjects that 
require special classrooms and expensive equipment cannot be 
undertaken. This would réquire a grant much larger than the 
Home Office is prepared to face. As the men are at work for 
eight hours a day in the “ shops,” it does not appear essential 
to attempt to form classes in direct vocational subjects. Craft- 
work is not forgotten, for classes are held in subjects coming 
under this heading, and are organized by the Brabazon Society, 
but they are not included in the scheme ran by the Educational 
Adviser. 
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Fortunately, there appear to be very few prisoners who 
can neither read nor write. The effect of compulsory elementary 
education has made itself felt, and the number of illiterates in 
the prison has been enormously reduced during the present 
century. Those at Wandsworth are instructed in elementary 
education by an official schoolmaster, as has been the custom 
in prisons during the last fifty years. 

It may interest the reader to know that in the last report 
of the Prison Commissioners, a table is given showing the degree 
of education of convicted prisoners. 

The grand total is made up as below : 


Total. Male. Female. 
Total no. of convicted prisoners .| 40,449 34,423 6,026 
Read and write imperfectly. . . 2,015 1,843 172 
Moderate proficiency . . . 34,510 29,530 4;974 
Read and writewell. . . . . 2,016 1,533 483 
Superioreducation . . . .. 201 195 6 


‘Since the withdrawal of the “‘ Second Division ” men and the 
‘“* First Offenders”’ from Wandsworth, there has been little 
demand for Shorthand. and Book-keeping, although there is 
always a large number asking for French. 

Mathematics is also a subject for which it has been found 
impossible to raise a class. The most popular classes have 
always been those dealing with modern problems and general 
knowledge. Amongst the courses taken during the eight years 
the following appeared to be much appreciated : 


(a) Citizenship introduced as problems. The Problems of 
Health, Wealth, Education, etc. 

(6) The Modern Nations of the World. 

(c) Getting our Living. (Elementary Economics.) 

(d) The History of London. 

(ec) The Architecture of London. . 

(f) The Evolution of the Means of Transport. 

(g) The Work of Local Authorities. 

(h) Science in Everyday Life. 

(¢) The Growth of Industrialism. 
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Text-books.—Text-books have been supplied when ordered 
by the tutors. Those under the value of five shillings have been 
procured through H.M. Stationery Office and those above that 
value through the Prisoners’ Education Committee by means of 
the generous grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. 

The Problem of Written Work.—With those who can study 
from a text-book, written work is no problem. But there is a 
large number of the prisoners who have lost the art of writing 
and to whom the orthodox method of conducting a class would 
savour too much of school, and would be unpopular. In the 
early days it was difficult to get this type to express themselves, 
even by word of mouth. Note-books have been issued to them 
and they are encouraged to make notes during the lectures, 
which are made as conversational as possible. Four years ago, 
the experiment was tried of getting the men to write in their cells 
during the week, but it generally happened that this meant the 
writing of dozens of pages of “ piffle ”’ which it was impossible to 
mark. The marking is necessary, but the tutor cannot take home 
twenty-five to thirty large note-books, and the Prison Authorities 
do not encourage the idea of serving the men out with a couple 
of sheets of exercise paper. This was tried and the privilege 
was abused by the interchange of written messages between 
prisoners—conduct forbidden by the regulations. Excellent 
work, however, has been done by the educated class of prisoners 
in the way of written work. 

Debates.—The necessity of getting the prisoners to express 
themselves by word of mouth led to the establishment of two 
debating classes. These are now one of the most popular forms 
of instruction. But the tutor acting as chairman must be strong. 
At first there was a tendency for the debate to develop into a 
noisy back-chat, but by constant pulling up and the enforcing 
of debating rules the classes are quite model ones. The subjects 
for the term are arranged at the first meeting, and the openers 
and opposers are chosen. It is very gratifying to see the keen- 
ness displayed in preparing these debates, and great use is made 
of the library. 

The following are some of the debates which have taken 
place : 

1. War is justifiable. 

2. The British workman is giving value for his wage. 
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. Democracy has failed. 

. Broadcasting by wireless has benefited the community 

. Empire emigration schemes have been worth the money 
spent on them. 

. The State control of electrical power would prove helpful 
to the industry of this country. 

7. The Singapore naval base is necessary. 

8. The school-leaving age should be raised. 

The Library.—The acquisition of books from the Prisoners’ 
Education Committee Library has been a boon. This special 
library has been built up with books purchased from the sums 
allotted to the prison from the splendid grant of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. 

Before selecting the books, the men wereasked for suggestions, 
and these, if good, were adopted. In this way about 1,500 
educational books are available in addition to the ordinary 
prison collection. 

The method of distribution was a trouble for some time. 
At first the books were given out during the class hours, but 
the process took up too much time. Now several copies of the 
catalogue have been made and the men write down on a slip the 
names of a dozen books they desire to read. The librarian 
issues the books accordingly, and strikes off the list the name of 
the book read. The method so far has worked well. The 
ordinary prison library has been overhauled and many fresh 
books added. An appeal was made by the tutors and visitors 
to their friends and acquaintances for gifts of second-hand books, 
and the type of book required was named. In this way, over 
200 extra books were secured and the majority were found most 
useful. 

Meetings of Tutors.—A meeting of tutors together with the 
Educational Adviser, the Prison chaplain and a representative 
of the unofficial visitors is held about three weeks before the 
end of the term. The term’s work is discussed and reports 
given by the Educational Adviser and the chaplain. The 
arrangements for the next term are made, especially the alloca- 
tion of the evenings to the various tutors. The representative 
of the visitors is asked to make any suggestions of points that 
may have been noted by his colleagues during their visits and 
talks to the men in their cells. The Educational Adviser reports 
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anything of interest affecting the work which H.M. Prison Com- 
missioners are anxious should be communicated to the tutors. 
The presence of the chaplain or some prison official is necessary 
in order that he may give a ruling as to the practicability of 
suggested schemes or experiments. He is the man who knows 
the rules and regulations of the prison. 

This is the only occasion during a term that the tutors meet 
one another as a body, and so the gathering proves to be 
invaluable. 

Co-operation with Prison Visitors—The tutors soon dis- 
covered that the help of the unofficial prison visitors would be 
most valuable. The visitor sees the prisoners in the cells at 
least once a week and chats with them. The opinions of the 
men in the classes and suggestions have thus been received via 
the visitors. Several men who were not keen to leave their 
cells have been persuaded by the visitors to join the classes. 
The visitors have also given advice to the men respecting the 
reading of library books. The Governor of the Prison has 
cemented this happy alliance of visitors and tutors by several 
joint tea-parties and meetings where opportunities of mutual 
help have been discussed. In some cases tutors have volunteered 
to become visitors. 

Conclusion.—After eight years the impression of the first 
term’s work has been strengthened. Educational classes must 
be a permanent feature of prison activities, and as far as possible 
the voluntary tutor must be encouraged to give his assistance. 
There are those who consider that the scheme should be part of 
a paid service, but there is no doubt that many of the most 
valuable and effective tutors would not apply for such posts. 
Moreover, the effect on the prisoners by coming into contact 
with men who are willing to give their services without pay, is 
of great value. One of the tasks of those dealing with prisoners 
is to attempt to make crooked minds straight, and the men who 
have volunteered for work as tutors at Wandsworth have dis- 
covered this. They have realized that their personalities count 
for much with their unfortunate students, and that hardly a 
lesson passes by without an opportunity occurring of attempting 
to give a fresh view-point to some one who has a grievance against 
law and order, 
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PHYSICS AND THE ADULT CLASS 


By C. CocHrane (Lecturer in Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow) 


THE plea put forward by Mrs. Cole in “‘ Some Notes on Science 
and Adult Classes ’’ in the April, 1930, issue of the Journal that 
“* our pupils may be allowed to learn about science without becom- 
ing scientists ’’ by the teaching of the history of scientific thought 
is timely in view of the fact that, in spite of the multiplicity of 
classes now open to the adult student in numerous areas through- 
out the country, the proportion of courses devoted to formal 
science is alarmingly small. This is all the more remarkable when 
one considers to what an extent science enters into our daily life 
and its applications contribute to human welfare. There has 
been no lack of discussion on the question as to whether or not 
science is a suitable subject for adult classes, but there appears 
to be a distinct tendency in these discussions towards an over- 
emphasis and unduly reddy acceptance of the anticipated 
difficulties that might militate against the successful presentation 
of the subject to the type of student for whom the classes are 
primarily intended. It is possible that this has prejudiced the 
issue by engendering a reluctance io resort to the ultimate test 
which scientific method itself affords, namely experiment. 
Otherwise it is not easy to find an explanation for the comparative 
neglect of science in the majority of schemes of adult courses. 

Of the difficulties to which reference has been made, the 
desirability of a certain modicum of experimental skill and mathe- 
matical attainment on the part of the student and the need for 
laboratory equipment are probably the chief. - But while the last- 
mentioned may be regarded as a fundamental requirement which 
will naturally delay the introduction of courses on experimental 
science into rural areas until means are devised to furnish the 
necessary provision, the others present serious problems only in 
so far as an attempt is made to get the adult student to undertake 
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courses similar in type to existing university courses. In that 
event, except in the case of a few gifted students; almost in- 
superable obstacles are sure to be encountered. It is, however, 
the common experience of tutors in adult classes in any subject, 
who are also teaching or have taught in university classes, that 
the methods of instruction suited to a university graduating class 
having from fifty to a hundred or more meetings per session will 
not serve the needs of an adult class meeting once a week for 
some twenty weeks. The conditions of entrance examinations 
ensure that in the case of the university student there is a fairly 
sound foundation on which to build ; in the Scottish Universities, 
for example, the student in a graduating class in Natural Philo- 
sophy must have a pass in Mathematics on the higher standard 
in the entrance examination or its equivalent, or have obtained 
special exemption, which is rarely required and more rarely 
granted. The adult student, on the other hand, is normally 
less well-equipped in the matter of preparatory education than 
his university confrére, but as a rule is possessed of a more mature 
experience and conception of life and a keener sense of relative 
values. If he is attracted towards the study of science it is less 
likely to be due to any notion that he may thereby become a 
“ scientist ’ than to a particular desire for a better understanding 
of the phenomena he reads about or sees in the course of the daily 
round, and a general desire to broaden his outlook. The fact 
that his study is not undertaken for the specific purpose of 
equipping him to pass a uniform examination test at the con- 
clusion of the course allows of the development of a wider and 
more human interest than is possible in intensive courses of more 
formal type that are characteristic of university curricula. The 
tutor, if he is to sustain the interest of his students and foster 
the growth of that intellectual curiosity which is the most potent 
impetus to study, has to take account of all these factors and 
adjust his methods accordingly. 

In science, more perhaps than in most subjects, there is 
great need for practical enquiry to determine the best methods 
of dealing with the subject. A brief account of what has been 
done in Physics during the past four years in Glasgow may there- 
fore be of interest. 

A prominent feature of the adult education scheme in Glasgow 
is a course of lectures in different subjects delivered in the Uni- 
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versity on Saturday afternoons throughout the winter under the 
auspices of the local branch of the W.E.A. These are open to the 
public without payment of fee. They are intended to supplement 
the work of existing classes and to stimulate a demand for classes 
in new subjects. A series of six such lectures on Vibrations and 
Wave-Motion given in the early winter of 1926-27 led to the 
formation in the second term of the University session of a 
classin Light. In accordance with the usual custom the class met 
for two hours at a time once a week, the first hour being devoted 
to the lecture and the second to discussion. The response to 
this initial enterprise in the establishment of a systematic course 
in Physics was quite satisfactory, there being an enrolment of 
twenty-eight. At the end of the session the members of this 
class submitted for the following session a demand for a course in 
Experimental Physics. This was interpreted to signify a desire 
for a practical laboratory course, and it was decided, not without 
some misgivings, to give the experiment a trial. The students 
were set during the first ten meetings to work through the simpler 
experiments in Mechanics and Heat of the first-year laboratory 
course of the University. A short explanatory lecture was given 
at the begininng of each two-hour period, and the tutor devoted 
the remainder of the time to giving such help and advice as might 
be required by the students working in pairs at the different 
experiments. Over twenty attended the first evening, sixteen 
enrolled, and by the tenth evening the attendance had fallen to 
nine. The difficulties already alluded to were experienced in 
full measure ; most of the students lacked the delicacy of touch 
and perception necessary for the successful accomplishment of 
quantitative experiments, their “fingers were all thumbs,” 
and the arithmetical evaluation of final results from the experi- 
mental observations was beyond many of them, not so much on 
account of intrinsic ignorance of the simpler processes of arith- 
metic and algebra required as from the unfamiliarity of the 
context. On the whole they found that work of this kind under- 
taken in their leisure hours was becoming a burdensome task. 
Even the few who by nature or vocation were not wholly unfitted 
for such a course found this method of study slow, limited in 
range, and not quite so interesting as they had evidently hoped 
it would be. There was little doubt that a prolongation of the 
course would not serve the real needs of the students and in any 
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case would appeal only to a very small number. Accordingly 
in the second term a radical change was made in the procedure. 
The change was two-fold in character: first, the tutor performed 
the experiments in place of the students, and second, the experi- 
ments, which were carried out on the lecture-table of the class- 
room, were of two types. As this was the first attempt to offer 
in a single winter session an introduction to all the major branches 
of Physics, one could not hope to offer more than a very brief 
account of each of them. The historical method of treatment, 
which is now being suggested by Mrs. Cole, was deemed to be 
the only one which would do justice to the subject in the limited 
time available, and a short history of the development of the 
remaining branches of Sound, Light, Magnetism and Electricity 
was given, the lectures being profusely illustrated by experiments 
and by lantern slides. The first type of experiment was illustrative 
of the important epoch-making discoveries in Physics and was 
mainly though not wholly qualitative in nature ; the second type, 
introduced as far as time permitted, was designed to demonstrate 
characteristic methods of measurement of physical quantities. 
The effect of the change was to produce an immediate quickening 
of interest. Most of those who had withdrawn during the first 
term returned to the fold, and there was an additional enrolment 
of forty. From an initial thirty-two the attendance had increased 
by the fourth evening by fifty per cent. The discussion period 
had frequently to be extended beyond its allotted hour, and the 
cogency of the questions submitted by the students indicated an 
appreciation which gave ample justification for the view that this 
method of presentation could be regarded as satisfactory at least 
as a means of introduction to more intensive study of the subject. 
This view has been confirmed by the later experience of the past 
two years. 

_ In order to permit of a more detailed treatment the range of 
subjects covered was reduced in sessions 1928-29 and 1929-30. 
The clean-cut division between the two terms of the session was 
retained. Thus although the class has been authorised from 
year to year as a one-year class in Physics, it has provided in 
effect each session two terminal courses in branches of the subject 
chosen by the students themselves under the guidance of the 
tutor, and members have been allowed to enrol for either or both 
terms. The granting of this concession is itself of the nature of 
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an experiment to determine in how far it is the particular subject 
matter which attracts the student, and is not intended to suggest 
that any branch can be dealt with fully without reference to 
the others. The subjects chosen for 1928-29 were (1) Dynamics 
and Properties of Matter, and (2) Magnetism and Electricity. 
In spite of some doubts which were expressed, but to which 
the tutor did not subscribe, of the possibility of making so mathe- 
matical a subject as Dynamics interesting or even intelligible 
to the adult student, it was afforded a trial. The result was 
gratifying, the enrolment in the first term being forty-eight 
with an average attendance of forty during the ten weeks. The 
matter discussed included the fundamental principles of mechanics, 
gyrostatics and hydromechanics, and their applications in daily 
life. Eleven who had enrolled for the whole session did not 
appear in the second term, but there was an additional enrolment 
of forty-three, making an effective roll of eighty for that term 
and a total roll of ninety-one during the session. In lectures 
dealing with electrostatics, magnetism, current electricity, 
electrodynamics and electromagnetic induction, the historical 
development of ideas regarding magnetism and electricity was 
portrayed, and the theory underlying practical applications to 
measuring instruments, generating stations and transmission 
systems discussed. Last winter the subjects were (1) Sound and 
Light, for which there was a roll of sixty-nine, and (2) Magnetism 
and Electricity, with a roll of forty-seven. The total number 
of students enrolled during the session was eighty-three. In 
the second term it was found possible, in view of the fact that many 
of the students had attended the course of the previous year in 
the same subject, to include a detailed descriptive treatment of 
modern atomic theory, which proved of considerable interest 
to the class. In both sessions experimental demonstrations have 
been given during the lectures, some of them impromptu and 
suggested by the questions of the students, but last session an 
additional fresh departure was made by the introduction of two 
evenings each term in the laboratory. While some welcomed this 
opportunity of making a closer acquaintance with the apparatus, 
there was an appreciable drop in the attendance on the second 
evening in each case. 

In classes of the size of these intensive tutorial work is of 
course out of the question, but their very magnitude refutes any 
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suggestion that the teaching of science cannot be adapted to the 
needs and capacity of the adult student. Physics particularly 
has definite claims to inclusion in a scheme of adult education, 
and it is surprising to find that there are not classes in the subject 
in each University centre at least. The range of phenomena 
with which it deals is universal and it enters in a greater or 
less degree into all the natural sciences. Illustrations of the 
application of its principles abound in everyday life. The 
increasing domestic use of electricity, the development of the 
cinema, of new methods of sound reproduction, of wireless tele- 
graphy and telephony, and of road and aerial transport, and the 
accounts vouchsafed the public of the bewildering advances in 
modern physical theory, to mention only some of the more obvious 
contributory causes, have stimulated the popular curiosity during 
the past decade to a very high degree. There need be little fear 
of it failing in its practical aspect to interest the average adult 
student. But it is in its philosophical appeal that it possesses 
even greater claim to a permanent place. It is a matter for 
regret that the older title of Natural Philosophy has been so 
widely replaced by the present one. It is truer perhaps of 
Physics than of most of the sciences that its study induces that 
reflection which is philosophy. I have found the adult student 
much more interested in an analysis of the precise significance 
of scientific law and theory and of statements of so-called 
scientific fact than in the actual measurement of a physical 
property, once he is furnished, so to speak, with a concrete 
basis for his abstract philosophy. For this he needs little 
preparation other than that which life has given him. 

Subsequent to the writing of this article, particulars for the 
current session have become available. As a result of the 
experiences recounted above, two classes in Physics are being 
held in Glasgow. One, offering “‘ An Introduction to Physical 
Science,” is intended for students who have not previously 
studied the subject. A résumé is being given of the development 
of the various branches of Physics together with an analysis 
of fundamental principles. Two evenings, one in each term, 
are being spent in the laboratory. As before, the lectures are 
illustrated by demonstrations and slides. This class has a roll 
of twenty-four, none of whom has attended any of the previous 
courses. 
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For the other class the subject has been divided into three 
parts, (1) Dynamics, Properties of Matter and Heat, (2) Wave- 
Motion, Sound and Light, (3) Electricity and the Structure of 
Matter, with a view to providing a continuous three years’ course 
of more detailed study covering the whole field. The first of 
these groups is being studied this winter. The class numbers 
twenty-seven, the majority of whom have attended one or more, 
in some cases all, of the courses of previous years. With a class 
so constituted a considerable amount of formal tutorial work 
has been found possible, and the proportion of quantitative to 
qualitative experimental demonstration has been increased. A 
minimum of two evenings is being devoted to work in the 
laboratory, but the students may have more if they so desire. 
The number who might attend and who would profit by a con- 
tinuous laboratory course is not yet sufficiently large to justify 
the institution of a separate class for that purpose. 

In each of the classes written accounts of experiments per- 
formed by them in the laboratory and of their evaluated results 
have been submitted by some of the students. The quality of 
the work in these cases is surprisingly high, especially when 
considered in the light of the normal occupations of the students. 
Several, it was found, had specially prepared themselves by 
previous reading to carry out specific experiments. 
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HAvinG completed the preliminary survey, the Commission 
on Educational and Cultural Films are now proceeding with all 
speed to the details of their report on the use of films in the 
service of education and culture. 

The terms of reference on which their inquiries and 
recommendations will be based are briefly as follows : 


(1) To consider suggestions for improving and extending 
the use of films (motion pictures and similar visual 
and auditory devices) for educational and cultural 
purposes, including documentary record. 

(2) To consider methods for raising the standard of public 
appreciation of films by criticism and advice addressed 
to the general public, by discussion among persons 
engaged in educational or cultural pursuits and by 
experimental production of films in collaboration with 
professional producers. 

(3) To consider whether it is desirable and practicable to 
establish a permanent central organization with general 
objects as above. 


The inquiry is distributed among five committees which 
deal respectively with : 


(t) The display of films in the Public Cinema Theatre, and, 
the film and adult education. 

(2) The use of films in schools. 

(3) The film industry and its relation to the promotion of 
educational and cultural films. 

(4) Film Institutes and the use of films in foreign countries. 

(5) The use of films by the Learned Societies, for the purpose 
of documentary record, research and instruction. 
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The replies received from a questionnaire recently issued 
to schools are full of interesting information and suggestions. 
The common demand running through all replies is the demand 
for leadership and organization in respect of the supply of films, 
installation of projectors, etc. The Commission have also under 
consideration the publication of a catalogue raisonné of educational 
films, to which they can give their approval. In this work they 
have the assistance of the Geographical, Historical and Science 
Masters’ Associations, who are examining appropriate films and 
reporting on their suitability or their adaptation for use in 
schools. In this connection particular attention is directed to 
the practice adopted by some schools of illustrating by means 
of films, broadcast lessons in travel and geography. The Geo- 
graphical Association are already engaged in examining films 
likely to be useful for the purpose of broadcast lessons during the 
summer term. 

The Commission have now completed their report on the 
Draft International Convention for the Abolition of Customs 
Barriers against educational films, which, when adopted, will 
facilitate the inter-exchange of educational films between various 
countries. Information has also been received from America, 
France and Germany concerning the size of projector for use in 
foreign schools, and the steps taken by the Authorities for the 
formation of circulating ~libraries and the supply of films to 
schools. 

There is no doubt that enormous interest has been aroused 
in the country by the activities of the Commission, as may be 
evidenced by the replies received to questionnaires issued to 
Adult Education centres, schools and learned societies, and it 
is hoped that the mass of information which is being collected, 
and the volume of opinion which is being aroused, will lead to 
definite progress in the use of the film as an instrument of educa- 
tion and culture. The Commission will therefore welcome 
further evidence, and any local authority, society, institution or 
intividual who may desire to give evidence before any of the 
committees mentioned above is invited to communicate as soon 
as possible with the Secretary, Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films, 15, Taviton Street, W.C.1. 


The British Institute of Adult Education will hold its Tenth 
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Annual Conference this year at Oxford, from September 18th to 
21st. The Institute has been fortunate in securing Balliol, Somer- 
ville, and University Colleges for the accommodation of delegates, 
and the use of Christ Church Dining Hall for Conference Sessions. 
The conferences have been yearly growing larger, but the pro- 
gramme of the forthcoming conference promises to attract a far 
larger audience than ever before. Sir Donald MacAlister of 
Tarbert, K.C.B., has consented to act as President of the Con- 
ference, and Dr. Albert Mansbridge, the Chairman of the British 
Institute, will act as Vice-President. The general title of the 
Conference will be ‘‘ Mind and Hand in Adult Education,” and 
at the first session Sir T. Percy Nunn will deliver an address on 
“‘ How Mind and Body Work Together.” 

The other main sessions will be devoted to a consideration of : 

r. “ The Relation of Vocational and Non-Vocational Studies 
in Adult Education,” at which Mr. G. H. Gater will take the 
Chair, the speakers being Sir Francis Goodenough (Chairman of 
the British Association for Commercial Education), and Mr. J. W. 
Bispham (Principal, Borough Polytechnic Institute). 

2. “The Value of Aésthetics to Vocational Teaching,’’ at 
which Mr. F. V. Burridge, late Principal of the Central School 
of Arts and Crafts, will speak. 

3. “ Adult Education in Relation to Unemployment and 
Leisure.” At this session Mr. V. A. Bell (Headmaster, Battersea 
Day Continuation School) has consented to act as Chairman, 
while the speakers will be Mr. H. L. Beales (London School of 
Economics), Mr. A. S. Firth (Trades Union Congress General 
Council), and Mr. W. Noble (Head of Rhondda Settlement). 

In addition to these sessions five meetings have been arranged 
on “ Technics and Crafts in Adult Education,” “ The Pictorial 
Education of the Adult as an Influence on Civilization,” “‘ Music,” 
“ Rural Arts and Crafts’ and ‘‘ Languages.”’ 

On the Sunday morning there will be, as usual, the special 
session for members of the British Institute of Adult Education, 
and at II a.m. a service will be held in St. Mary’s Church when 
the Rev. F. R. Barry will preach the Sermon. 


The growth of interest in other countries in the problems of 
Adult Education creates a situation which makes it more 
important that the work of the Research Committee of the British 
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Institute of Adult Education should be developed. The British 
experience of Adult Education is in many respects unique. The 
activities of the World Association for Adult Education which 
has recently established special Committees of Inquiry in con- 
nection with such subjects as methods in Adult Eaucation, 
problems of rural Adult Education, and the Use of Public 
Libraries and of Museums, will result in demands being made 
upon the Institute for a considered expression of opinion on behalf 
of the British movement. At the same time the needs of the 
movement in this country demand further inquiry and experi- 
ment. The work of the Research Committee of the Institute is 
therefore of first importance. It has been suggested that the 
field of inquiry should be divided into certain main sections, 
and the following grouping is therefore being considered by the 
Research Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Donald 
MacAlister : 


(a) The History of Adult Education. 
(b) Statistics, Descriptive Material and Organization. 
(c) Principles and Methods. 


An additional piece of work which is being carried out under 
the auspices of the Research Committee is the compilation of a 
bibliography on Adult Education. All existing bibliographies 
on the subject are first being collated. 

The Institute has further agreed to undertake a scheme of 
research in co-operation with the American Association for Adult 
Education. The inquiry will deal mainly with the after-careers 
of adult students, and the Report of the inquiry will be published 
in two years. 

A further inquiry is also contemplated in association with 
the British Association for Commercial Educationinto the Relation 
between Vocational and Non-Vocational Education with special 
reference to Commerce and Industry. Representatives of the 
Institute have already met Sir Francis Goodenough, Chairman 
of the British Association for Commercial Education, and other 
members of the Association, and a draft outline of the inquiry 
is now in preparation. 


The first National Conference of Group Leaders and Student 
Listeners was opened on Saturday, January 3rd, 1931, at the 
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London School of Economics, under the auspices of the Central 
Council for Broadcast Adult Education. Some 400 listeners’ 
groups have now been formed, and the Conference was called 
to give an opportunity for listeners from groups in all parts of 
the country to meet broadcast speakers. Sir John Reith, 
Director-General of the B.B.C., presided. 

It is interesting to note that the Central Council for Broad- 
cast Adult Education has recommended that a statistical survey 
should be made of listeners’ tastes, habits and requirements 
with regard to education. It is obvious that the task of building 
a talks programme would be greatly simplified if the views of the 
different classes of listeners could be obtained. It would, for 
instance, make it easier to determine the most appropriate 
methods of presentation for different kinds of talks and dis- 
cussions, and the most suitable timing for educational talks. 


Largely as the result of ideas germinated at the World Con- 
ference on Adult Education, at Cambridge, in 1929, the World 
Association for Adult Education has this year embarked upon an 
extensive and interesting programme of work. Sectional advisory 
committees, with broad international membership, have been 
set up to consider specific problems. It is hoped that Reports 
of some of these Committees may be published later. Under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Henry Miers, the Museums Committee 
will pursue an inquiry into the present facilities museums make 
for adults, and consider what extension of these privileges can be 
induced. Herr Walter Hofmann, of Leipzig, is the Chairman 
of the Libraries Committee, which has to examine the whole 
relationship between librarian and reader. The Illiteracy Com- 
mittee, with Mr. B. Godecki (Head of the Adult Education 
Department of the Polish Ministry) as Chairman, and the Rural 
Committee (of which Professor V. Smetanka, of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Agriculture, is Chairman), draw their membership 
from the widest areas and are faced with difficult problems. 
The Workers’ Education Committee will not commence active 
operations for another year, owing to the fact that the Chairman, 
Dr. Rickard Sandler, has not sufficient time to give to this 
important committee for some months. Two additional com- 
mittees are being formed—Radio and Unemployment. The 
Association is holding two conferences in Vienna in August this 
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year, one of which will discuss The Place of Broadcasting in Adult 
Education, the other The Relation of Adult Education to Un- 
employment. It is confidently anticipated that both these 
conferences will arouse considerable interest. 

The World Association has also in mind the publication of 
an International Folksong Book, and representative folksongs 
have already been supplied by Finland, Czechoslovakia, Iceland, 
Holland, Denmark, and Poland. A suggestion from Germany 
led to the Association’s inquiry into the possibility of assembling 
international statistics of Adult Education, but the inquiry did 
not meet with success. 

Lastly, plans for an extended publications programme are 
on foot, and by the time the Journal next goes to press, we hope 
to welcome in our midst the new World Education Quarterly. 


In the first week of January, 1930, two Settlements were 
added to the list of affiliated centres—Mary Ward Settlement, 
London, and the Beacon Guild, Wilmslow. Two further addi- 
tions were made in January, 1931—Holybrook House, Reading, 
and Toynbee Hall, London, and the group now represents 
seventeen Settlements and six Colleges. In addition, the Educa- 
tional Settlements Association is co-operating in work at Welwyn 
and Doncaster, and has tutors at work in two districts of 
Yorkshire. 

Two of the affiliated centres have celebrated their twenty- 
first anniversary this year—Swarthmore Settlement, Leeds, and 
Fircroft College, Bournville. 

Two week-end conferences were held during 1930 in con- 
nection with the Council Meetings of the Association. The first, 
January, 1930, was held at Mary Ward House, and Sir Percy 
Watkins, of the Welsh Department of the Board of Education, 
addressed the Conference on the subject of ‘‘ Adult Education 
in Wales,’ while the Principal of Ruskin College, A. Barratt 
Brown, M.A., spoke on ‘‘ Education for Leisure.’’ The second, 
July 11-13, was the Annual Meeting of the Association, and the 
subject of the Conference was ‘“‘ The Settlement Way in Adult 
Education.”” The speakers were Horace Fleming, M.A., C. A. 
Siepmann of the B.B.C., and John Hughes, M.A., late Warden 
of York Settlement. 

During the year 1929-30 forty classes were submitted, 
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through the Educational Settlements Association, for grant under 
the Adult Education Regulations of the Board of Education. 
Other classes, of course, were submitted through different 
channels. The total number of grant-earning classes for the year 
was as follows : 


University Extension Courses eu a Courses 443 Students 
Tutorial Classes 295 i 
One Year Courses .. wd » 


The amount and variety of informal work has increased 
during the year, an interesting development being a Discussion 
Group at Dartmoor Prison, conducted by the Warden of Swarth- 
more Hall, Plymouth, the subject being “‘ Man in a World of 
Wonder.” 

In connection with the Educational Settlements Association 
International Lectureship, Dr. Henri de Man, of Frankfort-on- 
Main, visited a number of the Settlements and Colleges, and his 
lectures on “ Labour and Civilization,” ‘‘ Workers and the 
Machines,” ‘ Rationalization in Germany,” “‘ Joy in Work,” 
and “ The Evils of Mechanization,’’ were much appreciated by 
his audiences, One Settlement at least has formed a group to 
pursue investigations on the lines suggested in Dr. de Man’s 
book Joy in Work, 

One important part of the International work of the Associa- 
tion is the award of Travel Bursaries. These are of three kinds. 
Two are awarded each year to Wardens in order to provide a 
complete rest and change ; ten bursaries of £10 each are given 
to individual students ; and two of £15 each are given to groups 
going from a Settlement or College. During 1930 the Group 
Bursaries were awarded to Beechcroft Settlement, Birkenhead, 
and Rugby Guildhouse, and parties from these Settlements 
visited France and Germany. A number of other parties, some 
from individual Settlements and some joint Settlement parties, 
were organized. One party, representing four Settlements, 
went to Oberammergau. This part of the Association’s work 
grows each year, and a large number of tours are in contemplation 
for the Summer of 1931. Reports are received from all holders 
of Individual Travel Bursaries, and these testify to the value of 
the scheme. 

In connection with the travel parties it is interesting to note 
14 
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that Language Classes are increasingly popular at the Settle- 
ments. In several of the Settlements French Circles and 
Travellers’ Clubs have been formed, and these all foster the 
spirit of internationalism. 

Several changes have taken place in the personnel of the 
Settlements during the year. Miss Lettice Jowitt and Mr. John 
Hughes, two Wardens who have been associated with the work 
for many years, have left Bensham Grove and York respectively, 
and Mr. H. E. Milliken, for some years Warden of Letchworth 
Settlement, has taken up work under the B.B.C. Mr. Duncan 
Fairn, who was working for the Association at Dagenham, has 
succeeded Mr. Hughes at York. Miss Pym has been appointed 
to Letchworth, and at Bensham Grove Mr. Charles Owen, M.A., 
has accepted the Wardenship. 


The most important development in the internal affairs of 
the Workers Educational Association during 1930 has been the 
adoption of a new constitution. This provides that the affairs 
of the Association shall be controlled by an Annual Conference at 
which Districts and Branches of the Association, and nationally 
affiliated bodies, shall have representation. The first Annual 
Conference is to be held at Nottingham in February, 1931. The 
Central Executive will be the governing authority between con- 
ferences, The new constitution provides for democratic expression 
of the whole membership, and it marks an important stage in 
the development of the Association. 

The Association has also adopted a scheme for the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Area Organizers. About twenty-five appoint- 
ments have been made, and each Organizer, working under the 
direction of the District, is responsible for co-ordinating the 
activities of groups of branches. 

The three Rural Educational Schemes for which the Associa- 
tion has been responsible, completed the three years’ experi- 
mental period, but the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust renewed 
the grants for a further three years and made grants for three 
additional schemes. The Cambridge Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies agreed to appoint, and be financially responsible for, 
Mr. H. C. Shearman, who had been the pioneer organizing Tutor 
in the Bedfordshire Rural Scheme. 

The year 1930 was one of great progress in the organization 
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of classes. There were 2,487 classes and 47,595 students, as 
compared with 2,077 classes and 38,960 students in 1929. 

There was a welcome increase in the number of W.E.A. 
branches, in the number of W.E.A. branch and district members, 
and in the number of affiliated societies. Training schemes for 
Wireless Study Group leaders were organized at Saltburn and 
Coleg Harlech. Summer Schools and scholarship assistance for 
these was provided by the B.B.C. 

The circulation of The Highway increased by an average of 
I,200 copies per month. 

During the year the Association displayed great activity in 
advancing public opinion in favour of the school-leaving age 
and organized many conferences, public meetings, petitions and 
deputations in support of the Education (School Attendance) 
Bill, 1930. 

Mr. J. W. Muir, the General Secretary, was laid aside by a 
serious illness during the whole of the year, and unfortunately 
died on January 11th, 1931. His illness and death have been a 
severe blow to the W.E.A. In October, 1929, Mr. E. Green was 
appointed Assistant General Secretary and settled into his new 
position just prior to Mr. Muir’s breakdown. 


The Education Department of the National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.’s reports this winter a steadily developing programme of 
Lecture Courses and Classes. 9 Tutorial Classes, 12 One-Year 
Courses, 3 University Extension Courses, 9 Terminal Courses, and 
52 Short Courses are in progress at such centresas Bristol, Taunton, 
Cheltenham, Bath, Ipswich, Weston-super-Mare, Croydon, and 
several Oxfordshire villages; whilst in over 50 centres there 
have been arranged series of lectures on History, Biography, 
Science, Drama, Religion, Travel, etc. Classes, mostly in such 
nor-vocational subjects as Languages, Music, Arts and Crafts, 
First-Aid, etc., are included in the programmes of about 60 
Associations and Clubs. Broadcast Discussion Groups are a 
regular feature in about twenty centres. 


During the present winter, under the auspices of the Gil- 
christ Educational Trust, further short series of four or five 
lectures each have been given in nearly twenty industrial centres, 
mainly in the north of England. Amongst the lecturers under 
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this scheme have been Rev. A. J. Pearse, M.A., Rev. G. Currie 
Martin, M.A., B.D., Mr. Arthur Reade, M.A., Mr. Horace Shipp, 
and Mr. Montagu Phillips, F.L.S., and the subjects have com- 
prised Modern Literature and Drama, The Bible in the Light of 
To-day, The British Empire, World Peace, and Natural History. 


The series of lectures by eminent theologians and front- 
rank University scholars on Modern Religious Questions have 
been an even more marked success than in previous winters. 
In Halifax, for example, eight lectures on ‘‘ The Development 
of Religious Thought in the Bible’’ have been attended by 
audiences of from 300 to 400; whilst in Sheffield a series of five 
on ‘‘ The Modern Approach to the Bible,’’ and in Leeds a series 
of eight on “ Who is Jesus ?’’ have met with a most encouraging 
response. In Hereford again, a representative inter-denomina- 
tional committee arranged a series of four lectures on “ Religion,” 
and these were attended by audiences of, in some cases, over 
four hundred. Even in the little village of Deddington in Oxford- 
shire a short course on “‘ The Progress of Religion,” by a Uni- 
versity Professor, has arroused no little interest amongst the 
village folks. It is abundantly clear that the simple and popular 
presentation, in terms of modern thought and in the light of 
scientific research, of the great central truths of religion, is not 
only widely needed but is sure of a ready response on the part of 
thoughtful people both in urban and rural areas throughout the 
country. 


The Y.M.C.A. Education Committee, of which the Dean of 
Norwich is Chairman, has recently instituted two extensive 
inquiries: the one with regard to the use of the Cinema in Adult 
Education, along the lines being followed by the Commission on 
Educational and Cultural Films; the other in reference to the 
effects of the industrial depression of recent years upon educational 
activities generally, and amongst young men and boys more 


particularly. 


REVIEWS 


The Nature of Living Matter. By LanceLot HocBEn. 
Kegan Paul, Ltd. 15s. 


I 


PROFESSOR HOGBEN has written the classical vindication of a 
mechanist philosophy in the present century. With its publica- 
tion he leaps from the relative obscurity of a distinguished 
experimental physiologist to a position of first importance as an 
interpreter and leader of modern science. His book has already 
been received with enthusiasm by the younger generation of 
scientific workers, and it is within the easy competence of all 
educated persons. This makes it all the more necessary that 
certain of its implications should be scrutinized carefully by those 
who are in the main sympathetic with its chief purpose. Its 
brilliant and persuasive style, its passionate intellectual integrity, 
its wit and courage make The Nature of Living Maiter not only a 
vigorous philosophical polemic, but a literary pleasure also. 
There have been few scientific essayists and dialecticians since 
T. H. Huxley to compare with him. I cannot say that the book 
is without its faults. Its construction lacks unity (and an index), 
and there is a good deal of repetition unavoidable in a collection 
of essays. In one case the author does not seem to have thought 
too clearly about the nature of art (Chapter XI), and there are 
several points of paramount interest which I wish to dispute with 
him in the course of this review. But, taking it as a whole, the 
book is a triumphant performance. It should at once be placed 
on every Index Expurgatorius of intellectual privilege and 
theological obscurantism. Dangerous and full of incitements to 
thought, it must meet with alarm and disapproval from the timid, 
the stupid and the frustrated. If ever there were a mind (or 
203 
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should I say body ?) which deserved to be called emancipated, it 
is Professor Hogben’s. 

The book may be conveniently divided into three parts. 
One states the author’s standpoint on the problem of animal 
evolution. A second deals with the contribution of biology to 
the vitalist-mechanist controversy, and substantiates the me- 
chanist view through an examination of atomistic genetics and 
the conditioned reflex theory of conscious behaviour. The third 
outlines a theory of knowledge which the author calls “ publicist.” 
The two latter should make a coherent argument, but it is not 
always easy to see it as an ordered whole. What makes the book 
of supreme interest is the counterblast to vitalism and holism 
which gathers strength towards the end. Even if I consider his 
new theory to be inadequate, I am in complete agreement with 
his destructive criticism of the new mythology which has sprung 
up in recent years. 


II 


Professor Hogben’s biological views I am not competent to 
discuss. Let me merely state them baldly. They are an attempt 
to make more explicit the difficult issues underlying evolutionary 
controversy. Darwin, he points out, had two problems to solve 
which he sometimes confused. “ One was how different types 
of animals have come to persist in different parts of the world. 
The other was how an evolutionary process could take place at 
all.”” Natural selection, not excluding co-operation and social 
development, is an answer to the first only. Darwin’s answer to 
the second, the real problem of the origin of species, was based 
on his acceptance of the theory of the inheritance of acquired 
characters, from which he argued that learned adaptations 
favourable to the struggle for existence were transmitted to 
offspring, while individuals or species not so adapted left no 
offspring that survived. The Mendelian theory of heredity, as 
elaborated by T. H. Morgan and his school, has successfully 
refuted this view. Variation, as they and the behaviourists have 
shown, is not the same as inheritance. No learned response that 
has been investigated, however useful it may have proved to the 
individual, is inherited. Different types of living things have 
been produced by variations in the germinal materials, trans- 
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mitted according to Mendel’s laws. The processes that produce 
mutants have not yet been satisfactorily examined, but they are 
emphatically not the result of changes in the somatic cells. 
Professor Hogben opens the door to a modified Lamarckianism 
when he says (pp. 186~7), “‘ There is no inherent unlikelihood that 
temperature and the chemical constituents of an animal’s food 
may simultaneously produce bodily and germinal mutations. 
Strictly speaking, this is not the same as the traditional belief 
in the ‘ inheritance of acquired characters.’’’ ‘‘ What is trans- 
mitted through the gametes is something which determines the 
extent to which an individual is capable of growing under 
appropriate conditions.”’ 

Two other points deserve mention. The author hints at an 
alternative answer to Darwin’s first problem when he says that 
the recurrence of identical mutants might explain the survivai 
of certain species in certain environments. Statistical proba- 
bility rather than adaptation would account for their distribution. 
Hogben is suspicious of the doctrine of adaptation as being 
teleological ; he tends to regard adaptation as simply a field of 
problems which await solution, not a guiding principle of biology. 
His most heretical statement, however, is his denial that the 
theory of evolution is as yet so strictly established as (say) 
Mendel’s hypothesis or the kinetic theory of gases. Our know- 
ledge of organic inheritance does not permit us to say that 
evolution must take place, but only that some evolutions have 
taken place. ‘ From Morgan’s standpoint, evolution is only a 
necessity in so far as it happens that mutants do from time to 
time appear.” He calls evolution an “ interpretative ’’ hypo- 
thesis, to distinguish it from those which are practically service- 
able and which permit us to prophecy correctly about future 
events. 


III 


I come now to what for me at least is the heart of the book, 
namely, his exposition of the significance of science. Hogben 
begins by defining the scientific approach to the problem of 
understanding the world.* With Hume he believes that modesty 
and intellectual scrupulousness can alone perform this task. 


* I ought to say that this way of putting the matter in what follows is 
mine, not Hogben’s, and he may not agree with me. 
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The idealist believes that knowledge withheld from our sense- 
perception may in the case of mystical experience be revealed by 
our immortal souls, though fragmentarily, sporadically and in- 
communicably. The scientist is not interested in such ‘‘ know- 
ledge ’’ because (a) he holds that it can be explained naturally 
as a distorted manipulation of sense-data, and (6) since, if it is 
incommunicable, it is worthless as a means of realizing human 
desires. Science is essentially an attempt to explain events in 
the most economical terms; it structuralizes our experience, and 
makes it profitable to us as social beings seeking happiness. 
These terms will constitute a language which, owing to the 
fundamentally similar construction of human minds, will be 
universally understandable. Mathematical symbols are, more 
than gestures and words, objective and emotionally and ethically 
neutral. They seem to refer to a certain manner of participating in 
events characteristic both of the living organism and the external 
world. The process of knowing is a process of relating; the 
relations we find in the physical world are paralleled by the 
relations that psychology finds in our mental behaviour. What 
the relations relate, if indeed they relate anything at all, is 
discoverable only in common-sense immediate experience. It is 
the “ given,” as common as dirt and as useless to us; it is not 
knowledge. To the empiricist, of course, our universe of dis- 
course may well be snialler than the universe of nature, and 
events may take place which are for ever inaccessible to sensory 
exploration or to technique (since scientific instruments are 
merely extensions of our sense-organs), or even to inference. 
“ It is the chief glory of science,”’ writes Professor Hogben, ‘‘ that 
its answers are always incomplete.” A myth may, like an opiate, 
satisfy some, but the best human beings must always strive to 
reconcile their conceptual picture of events with the evidence of 
their senses, and in so doing extend enormously their freedom 
and power. 

Unlike common-sense (or. common laziness), which has no 
knowledge of events other than those which have been verbalized 
not too exactly in the past, and which impatiently always wants 
to know what things “ are,’’ science is willing only to answer the 
question, “‘ what conditions determine, or are imminently as- 
sociated with, phenomena?” “A scientific concept,” says 
Professor Hogben, “‘ is a label for a class of properties which can 
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be investigated scientifically.’ The notion of being or existence, 
so dear to the introspective philosopher and to introvert common- 
sense, is a very dubious one. Entities like electricity or life are 
now being replaced by statements of what happens under different 
conditions to phenomena provisionally classified according to 
certain resemblances between their behaviour. When you take 
the heart out of a frog or a man, its owner, as Hogben puts it, may 
be, legally speaking, dead. But this sharp edge between life and 
death does not sufficiently account for all the observed facts. 
It may well be that there is no “‘ life’ nor, indeed, “ death,” but 
only certain changes in a single series of processes. This is 
certainly the case if the mechanistic view of life goes on being 
methodologically valid. We may never have certain knowledge ; 
indeed, it is quite unnecessary for the validity of determinism 
that we should ever have “‘ one hundred per cent.”’ knowledge ; 
but this view of the nature of living matter may yet be the only 
proper one to take to be consistent with our otherwise successful 
assumptions. (Professor Hogben justly points out that it is 
quite irrelevant to the claims of mechanism whether we can 
succeed in creating synthetic life or not. Mechanism would still 
be methodologically true, and, if I understand his position 
rightly, epistemologically true.) 

The fundamental defence of mechanism is the fact that the 
methods of physical and biological science are similar in structure. 
(This is true in spite of the attempts of some muddle-headed 
physicists to introduce “ free-will”’ into the behaviour of atoms. 
They have obtained certain generalizations that are valid only 
for statistical quantities and imagine that individual aberrations 
within the statistical group are evidence of indeterminism, when 
in fact it only means that their generalizations are imperfect. To 
a Martian who can only infer the existence of terrestrial cooks 
and policemen, the facts of which he is at present aware may lead 
him to think (a) that as a general rule cooks marry policemen, 
but (5) that since some don’t he can never know whom they do 
marry. But he would bea very silly or a very frightened Martian.) 
Hogben is not impressed by the attempt of men like Eddington 
and Jeans to re-introduce mythology into science. This is how 
he accounts for their off-duty and Sunday-clothes utterances (for 
they still pursue determinist, or, more broadly, discursive methods 
in their laboratories) : 
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“ This hope of discrediting mechanism is not a by-product 
of scientific discovery. It has its roots in the social temper of 
the period. For half a decade the nations of Europe abandoned 
the exercise of reason in their relations with one another. In- 
tellectual detachment was disloyalty. Criticism of traditional 
belief was treason. Philosophers and men of science bowed 
to the inexorable decree of herd suggestion. Compromise to 
traditional belief became the hall-mark of good citizenship. 
Contemporary philosophy has yet to find a way out of the 
intellectual discouragement which is the heritage of a World 
War ”’ (p. 28). 

“The mid-nineteenth century in Great Britain was a 
period of prosperity and expansion. In Huxley’s generation 
unbelief was the luxury of a privileged class which was not 
afraid of the man in the street. The period in which we live 
is one of ferment and disintegration. In its impetuosity to 
settle the problems of human conduct, it will not be content 
to await the slow advance of science. Mechanistic philosophy 
cannot afford to the privileged a supernatural sanction for the 
things they value most. It cannot proffer to the unprivileged 
the shadowy compensation of a world into which the thought 
of science is unable to penetrate. A mechanistic philosophy 
might conceivably be popular in a society in which gross 
inequalities of possession did not exist. To-day it can only 
flourish among those who have leisure to study, when their 
privileges are not compromised by social unrest ” (p. 243). 


One of the most interesting things in the book is the author’s 
account of the ways in which recent work among neurologists 
and brain physiologists has undermined the idealist notion of 
consciousness and provided a formula for a naturalistic explana- 
tion of learning and thinking behaviour. The discovery of the 
proprioceptors and the labyrinthine organ, with the demonstra- 
tion that the body is also a register of periodic or wave sensations, 
makes possible a psychological account of Kant’s logically derived 
“‘ esthetic ’’ processes of space and time. (The author seems to 
imply that Kant included these within his twelve categories, but 
this isan error.) The conditioned reaction formula offers enormous 
possibilities to a mathematical account of learning, but I think 
Hogben exaggerates the significance of the conditioned reflex as 
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such. The recent work of Lashley has shown that changes in the 
central nervous system contribute to facilitation and integration 
in a manner independent of somatic stimulation as at present 
observed. While this is so, it does not mean that explanations 
will not be found for these events in a way quite compatible with 
the requirements of mechanism. 


IV 


The third part of the book is an attempt to formulate certain 
new philosophical views concerning the nature of knowledge 
which seem to follow from a mechanist position, or to provide 
grounds for it. It is over these that I reluctantly find myself in 
complete disagreement with Professor Hogben, nor do I think 
that they follow from his position as described above, which I 
hold myself, Scientific knowledge, according to Hogben, possesses 
two distinguishing features. First, it is verifiable in experience, 
extending our power to satisfy our desires and thus leading to a 
conviction of the consilience of its parts. (The author does not 
deal with this point explicitly, but I take it that it represents his 
attitude in several places in the book.) Second, it is essentially 
communicable or public. All experience has a public and a private 
component. The author quotes Poincaré with approval when 
he declares that ‘‘ sensations are therefore intransmissible, or 
rather all that is pure quality in them is intransmissible and 
forever impenetrable.”” To this private world of immediate 
experience the author appears to relegate quality and judgments 
of value, since they cannot be made the subject of public dis- 
cussion. The public component of experience is that part of it 
which can be made accessible to everybody. It uses the most 
universal of all languages, that of mathematics, which manipulates 
the relaitons between sensations, these alone having the character 
of communicability. Science publicizes experience by taking out 
these observed relations and discussing them. The progress of 
science can, therefore, be represented as a process of invasion of the 
scope of an increasing number of private series. “It is ever 
tending towards a monistic outlook as a limiting case. Such a 
monism, unlike traditional materialism and traditional idealism, 
will be regarded not as a formula, but as an asymptote.” 

The objections to this view are numerous. It seems to me 
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that it is sufficient only to say that this process of invasion 
renders obsolete old opinions held by egocentric philosophers. 
Hogben does not make it clear whether the private world in- 
cludes opinions as well as naive common-sense intuitions. (I 
doubt personally whether these latter exist apart from per- 
ception, which seems to be as much an affair of organization 
and interpretation as opinion.) If these opinions, however 
imperfectly they may be argued, are put in the form of pro- 
positions, they are evidently as public and communicable as 
scientific laws. What emerges when a problem is subjected to 
scientific analysis is a new and more verifiable opinion which, 
if we regard the discursive method as the only sure means 
of establishing knowledge, we dignify by the name of truth. 
Publicity does not seem to be a characteristic distinguishing 
scientific opinion from any other. Rumour is notoriously 
equipped with wings, and emotional statements exercise enormous 
power over human behaviour. The exact language of science 
and mathematical symbols are to be regarded simply as re- 
finements of ordinary verbal language. They are generically 
the same as ordinary conceptualizing. It is surely logic applied 
to experience that informs us whether beliefs are correct or not ; 
communicable symbols embody only the content of knowledge 
so verified. All knowledge, therefore, can be made communicable, 
but not all that is communicable is knowledge. The supreme 
test is whether it coheres with our experience and gives us 
assumptions for thought and conduct which are afterwards 
verified. What Hogben presumably means when he speaks of 
the essentially social nature of knowledge is that only by dis- 
cussion can beliefs be subjected to the scrutiny of logic. Logic, 
like language, is a social product. It is part of the behaviour of 
living organisms, and behaviour is inconceivable except in terms 
of social inter-stimulation and response. 

Professor Hogben describes himself as a pluralist. Now, 
pluralism is nothing if not absolute. It involves the doctrine of 
two independent worlds of reality. If one of these worlds can 
ultimately be interpreted by means of a methodology perfected 
in the study of the other, we have no true pluralism. I cannot, 
therefore, understand what Professor Hogben means when he 
declares that his new pluralism “is ever tending towards a 
monistic outlook as a limiting case.”” If I am right, his position 
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ought simply to be stated as that of the scientific or discursive 
solution of the epistemological problem. It is monistic, in the 
sense that it hopes to reveal a single world of interpretable 
reality. Psychology and physiology hold out the hope of 
enabling us to dispense with common-sense immediate experience 
in the attempt to obtain a true and profitable picture of reality. 
The distinction between the public and the private world is 
simply the distinction between the increasingly true and the 
almost certainly false. If there is to be pluralism, it must relate 
to the two worlds of truth and error. But I do not believe 
error to be final; it progressively diminishes through education 
and habit and training. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
Hogben explicitly consigns moral and political and esthetic 
judgments to the private world. These are clearly not what 
the philosopher includes in the realm of immediate experience. 
Such opinions must be held logically, equally with opinions in 
physical and biological science. 

In the attempt to create a wholly irrelevant distinction 
between a public and a private world Hogben has neglected to 
argue systematically the justification of scientific knowledge 
itself. He is content to admit scientific activity as an observed 
aspect of the behaviour of persons and to participate in it. He 
is “ profoundly doubtful ”’ if a rational basis can be found for it ; 
he thinks it to be an outcome of experience. Such as there is of 
it, his argument seems to be essentially pragmatist, and to add 
another to the thirteen forms of pragmatism enumerated by 
Lovejoy. He seems to justify science both because it “ works ’’ 
in general and because of its works in particular. By working 
in general, I take it he means that it satisfies our curiosity. It 
may in this respect be regarded as an observed phenomenon of 
human behaviour, and thus in a sense not to require, or be capable 
of any justification, any more than life itself or the universe. 
Professor Hogben justifies science also because of its particular 
achievements. ‘‘ Science can supply us with aviation, broad- 
casting and twilight sleep. Transcendental philosophy can only 
offer us the good life.’’ (If it could, who would not prefer it to 
aviation and all the rest of it?) ‘“‘ Our expectation of life has 
increased as we have learned to worry less about the good life 
and more about the good drain.’’ Professor Hogben in effect 
declares that science is the means of satisfying our desires, that 
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scientific truth (and by implication all knowledge) is what is 
validly instrumental in promoting our preferences. It follows 
that it may promote any preference, but it will be observed that 
Hogben does not justify science because it allows chemical 
warfare to end all our lives prematurely. He makes the moral 
judgment that increased longevity is a good. Transcendental 
philosophy has not been without its effect on him. 

Now I think this view of the nature of knowledge, which is 
also Dewey’s, is a useful provisional solution of the problem. 
But to every inquiring person it must inevitably raise the question 
of whether we can discover valid ways of distinguishing good 
desires from bad ones. For the humanist, as Professor Hogben 
proclaims himself to be, knowledge in this limited sense is 
clearly not enough. Civilized life will not be possible without 
some ethical standards. In the most old-fashioned manner imagin- 
able, our author asserts that we can have no scientific know- 
ledge of the good. Like many pragmatists and all sceptics, he 
thinks that moral beliefs are an affair of temperament, and that 
there is no way of settling which are better than others. The 
book is packed with sneers at moral philosophy, not only the bad 
moral philosophy of the past, but any attempt to provide a 
rational basis for social conduct. Had we all such kind hearts 
as Professor Hogben, it might matter little, but we haven't. 
Professor J. S. Haldané, according to Professor Hogben, has 
a black heart where miners are concerned. What are we to do 
about him ? 

Professor Hogben replies that we can do nothing; we can 
only agree to differ. Ethical judgments belong to the private 
world of temperamental differences. ‘‘ Since we can never know 
everything we would like to know, every individual has a right to 
his private world.’’ I might retort that if everybody were to 
interpret the province of his pr: vate world as liberally 2; Professor 
Hogben, we should never know anything. Because the social 
sciences are as yet imperfect and unamenable to Hogben’s 
pedantic conception of scientific methods, they are in their very 
nature beyond the hope of scientific redemption! Error may 
flourish like the green bay tree beneath this umbrella of privacy, 
but our author’s withers will remain unwrung. Was there ever 
seen such politeness and forbearance! Here is revealed the truly 
disastrous confusion in which this business of the public and the 
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private world has landed our author. He first confuses the 
contracting residue of unrationalized opinions with the world of 
immediate experience and then proceeds to proclaim the residue 
sacrosanct. It isa profoundly individualist view. Does Professor 
Hogben, after all, believe in the soul ? 

The fact of the matter is that Professor Hogben totally mis- 
understands the nature of scientific method. Asan experimental 
physiologist he is accustomed to the perfection of laboratory 
technique and to rigidly controlled experiments, the results of 
which can be analysed statistically. He is lucky to work with 
such tractable material. But these methods are generically the 
same as the ordinary discursive methods of reasoning by means 
of logical rules; they are merely an extension of a technique of 
thinking which enables the investigator to achieve a closer 
approximation to a generalization which will satisfy the observed 
data. Every serious historian and social scientist is at this very 
moment doing his best to devise methods which will serve to 
discipline his intractable material and make possible simpler and 
more universal propositions. He deserves not sneers, but every 
encouragement from those more fortunately placed in studies 
long included in the scientific canon. 

I should add also that political and ethical decisions have to 
be taken every day on the basis of imperfect knowledge. What 
are we todo? If we followed Professor Hogben, we should wait 
until our knowledge approximated much more than it does to 
one hundred percent. truth. But this is negativism of the most 
veactionary kind. It is the kind of spineless inaction which 
enables governments to postpone doing anything about un- 
employment because experts differ. It is the policy of appointing 
a Royal Commission. As in medicine, psychotherapy and tech- 
nology, we can only get truth and power in social affairs by 
experiment, nor can we boggle even at the method of trial and 
error. It is only in the handling of the problem that a solution 
will manifest itself. 

Professor Hogben thinks that there is “no hope for a 
rationalization of ethical values.’’ So at one time Galileo or 
Kepler must have despaired of the rationalization of Aristotelian 
biology. This is not the attitude of science as I understand it, 
nor do I feel that Professor Hogben really means it. He is himself 
now actively engaged in rationalizing social biology, and his 
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criticism of the eugenics movement in an essay in this book shows 
how magnificently he withstands the attempt of some to take 
social action on inadequate evidence and mere “‘ temperamental ’’ 
prejudice. It is true that the social sciences have little that is 
positive or predictable to offer us. It is true also that physicists 
and biologists often mix political obiter dicta with ex cathedra 
scientific assertions. But the solution is not a matter of punc- 
tilio, that the latter should should make it quite clear when they 
are speaking in their private, 7.e. their uninformed capacity. It 
is that every encouragement should be given to specialists in 
the social sciences to get on with their jobs. J. L. Gray. 


English Education, 1789-1902. By J. W. Apamson. 
Pp. x+519. Cambridge University Press. 21s. net. 


For the layman, and even for the professional student of educa- 
tion, the nineteenth century is the most important period to 
study, for it contains the origin and development of our present 
system. It is therefore particularly useful to have in one volume 
a comprehensive survey of all types of educational history during 
that period. In a sense Professor Adamson has given us such a 
survey before, in the chapter which he contributed to Volume XIV 
of the Cambridge History of English Literature ; but whereas 
that was a mere summary of educational thought, the present 
work deals adequately with both theory and practice. Though 
it does not supersede other books which are concerned with parts 
of the field, it will certainly be the standard work on the century 
as a whole. 

At the outset Professor Adamson justifies the study of 
educational history. He deprecates the emphasis that has been 
laid on psychology as contrasted with the philosophy of education. 
“‘ Viewed simply as the growth of an administrative scheme,” 
he writes, “‘ the changes of a century are impressive; . . . but 
the weak spot lies in the absence of any generally recognized 
purpose for all this activity, beneficent as the activity was so far 
as it went. . . . Psychology is an indispensable foundation for 
a sound method of education ; on the other hand, aims, purposes, 
ends, can only be understood in the light of philosophy illustrated 
by history. . . . In the study of educational principles a place 
must therefore be found for a due consideration of the aims 
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which have directed the national education in the past, and of 
their relation to contemporary needs and conditions.” Never, 
it may be added, was there greater need for an informed policy 
than to-day: in the deliberations on the present Education Bill 
nothing seems to be considered but unemployment, finance, 
and party advantage. There is no clear aim in adding a year 
to the school life; there is no certainty about the object of the 
non-selective senior school (the most difficult problem that lies 
before educators to-day). We can get some guidance at least 
from a study of the past, and particularly of the period after 
1902, which it is to be hoped Professor Adamson will go on to 
illuminate. 

One difficulty in a book of this sort is to bring the enormous 
mass of material into some kind of order. One can either treat 
the development of each type of education from start to finish, 
or else divide the period into sections and review all the educa- 
tion that lies within them. Professor Adamson has chosen the 
second course, naming his sections “ Pre-Victorian,’’ ‘‘ Earlier 
Victorian (1839-1867),” and “Later Victorian (1867-—1902).”’ 
There is an obvious advantage in such treatment ; at the same 
time, it is bound to lack consecutiveness, and the book suffers 
to some extent from this fault. Yet, on the whole, it is more 
important to understand (as Professor Adamson’s arrangement 
ensures) what was going on at any time in all parts of the field ; 
thus (to give one example) the activities of the “ education 
mad ’”’ party in the early part of the century were directed to 
progress at all stages. 

Another difficulty in so large a book is proportion ; and an 
author can hardly escape criticism on this score. Professor 
Adamson has held the balance very evenly between theory and 
practice: the reader will gain an excellent idea of what was 
going on in schools and universities, in commissions and in Parlia- 
ment. At the same time, he has given able and valuable sum- 
maries of various outstanding works, such as Bentham’s Chresto- 
mathia (that amorphous book), the educational writings of James 
and J. S. Mill, Whewell, Newman, Herbert Spencer, and the 
forgotten Joseph Payne; and he gives due prominence to the 
remarkable Essays on a Liberal Education edited by Farrar in 
1867. Important figures like Butler of Shrewsbury and David 
Stow find their right place ; the Rev. Nathaniel Woodard receives 
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6 pages—rather more than his due, when Sir Thomas Wyse is 
not even mentioned (though his Central Society of Education 
appears once). Brougham has hardly enough prominence ; he 
may have been an unpleasant person, but there is no doubt of 
the weight he carried. His friend, Charles Knight, does not 
appear, though he did quite as much educational publishing as 
Cassell, who does. Many readers will doubtless find the account 
of the Oxford Movement too slight ; and there is certainly not 
enough about Factory legislation and what lay behind it: as 
Professor Findlay has well pointed out, elementary education 
grew up largely as a means of rescuing children from the horrors 
of factory, mill, and mine. On the other hand, the development 
of science, and especially of technical instruction (a deadly topic), 
is explained with extraordinary skill. 

Adult education occupies a fair space, though, as the author 
says, “‘ the great days of adult education belong to the twentieth 
century.”’ There is a good account of the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
their aims, and the causes of their decay. Duppa’s useful Manual 
for Mechanics’ Institutes (1839) might have been mentioned. 
Chapter VI, ‘‘ The Workman’s Self-Education,’’ gives an admir- 
able account of the Chartists, with the views of Lovett and Cooper. 
William Ellis receives due consideration in this and other con- 
nections. The Christian Socialists are dealt with sympa- 
thetically, but without the gush that some writers have poured 
over them. In Chapter XII, called rather quaintly “Women 
and other Working Folk,” the work of James Stuart and Arnold 
Toynbee is well summarized ; the reference to Ruskin College 
at the end is, as it stands, perhaps misleading: one still finds 
people who think that Ruskin founded it, so that it would have 
been well to explain its origin clearly. 

It will be obvious that these are minor criticisms. Praise 
of the distinguished author would be impertinent ; it is enough 
to say that this book will be the authoritative work on English 
Education in the nineteenth century. F. A. CAVENAGH. 


The Prince of Pickpockets. By R. S. Lampert. Faber 
and Faber. Pp. 278. 12s. 6d. 


THE hero is George Barrington, author and cutpurse, the period 
that of George III, and the scenes are set in Ireland, London and 
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Botany Bay. This is a book which—let me confess it in the time- 
honoured manner—I found impossible to put down until the last 
page was turned. But the biography of the swellest of rogues, 
even when presented in a style as graceful and pellucid as Mr. 
Lambert’s, does not obviously suggest itself as a volume for 
review in these pages. What gives the study its special value as 
a piece of social history is the careful management of the central 
figure as a type among the misfits of his age. We are given an 
excellent account of the methods employed by the professional 
pickpocket moving in West-End society and of the criminal law 
in action. The code of punishments was harsh and vindictive, 
and the gallows served as the logical end of the career of petty 
thievery. Barrington’s escapades brought the law and police 
methods into contempt, so laughable were his escapes and so 
absurdly competent the impact of his persuasive personality 
upon magistrates and juries. Yet in spite of special favour he 
suffered in turn almost every penalty save hanging. The author 
makes use of these episodes, ranging as they do through imprison- 
ment in Newgate, outlawry, confinement in the Thames hulks, to 
the final transportation as a plantation convict, to insert skilful 
historical sketches of conditions as they existed for men and 
women under duress. The story in Chapters II and III of the 
administration of the hulks at Woolwich is a good piece of original 
work, and provides for the inexpectant reader a racy sketch of a 
forgotten and disconcertingly unsavoury incident in our rough 
island story. This, to my mind, forms the most useful section 
of the book. The final chapters deal with life among the trans- 
ported convicts, who, amid famine and tribulation, laid the first 
foundations of New South Wales. At this stage Mr. Lambert has 
exhausted most of the authentic evidence for Barrington’s career, 
and he finds himself faced with another promising subject, but 
with a moribund hero on his hands, whose talents are so ill-suited 
to the life of a parasite upon a poor community that the only 
proper course is to become a guardian of the law. So Constable 
Barrington, farmer and re-established citizen, forgets his former 
glories in drink, and sinks into a forgotten grave in Paramatta in 
1804, and we are left, perhaps unjustifiably, slightly disappointed 
that the Botany Bay settlement has received a less thorough 
treatment than the hulks. The book is furnished with two 
plates, an analytical table of contents, and a first-rate index. 
A. V. JUDGEs. 
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Eight Victorian Poets. By F.L. Lucas. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE publication of this book is timely ; in 1931 we are sufficiently 
remote from the Victorians to feel an interest that may even be 
affectionate. We have recovered from that violent reaction 
which, as Mr. Lucas suggests, may well have been more than the 
ordinary revolt against parental culture ; and we are now collect- 
ing as genuine antiques the ornamental products of the nineteenth 
century. High in the dome, suspended of Hell, sad triumphs, 
behold them! suspended, rather, in the curio-dealer’s window, 
at prices indicating a bull movement. It is the right time, then, 
to speak into the microphone about Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, 
Clough, Rossetti, Swinburne and Morris; but Hardy seems 
perhaps still too near us, still perhaps too vital a link between us 
and a past age, to come to the hammer just now. His idiom is 
not so alien that we can regard it in such a mood of detached joy 
as overtakes us, remarking the patina of In Memoriam. Mr. 
Lucas rightly insists that Hardy was born truthful and grown-up ; 
and that may be why our generation, so eager to strip illusions 
from unwelcome truth, so mature in the school of patient pes- 
simism, still find him intimate—much more so than Meredith, 
for instance. Of Hardy alone among these eight one might dare 
to say that he should have lived fifty years later. It is he, 
rather than we the self-conscious adults, that makes the other 
seven appear so pathetically youthful—more so than Mr. Lucas 
seems to admit : Clough, the serious boy, daring to be so advanced 
about the Decalogue ; Master Swinburne with defiant, naughty 
fits, braving the ad posteriorem argument of the big Victorian 
birch with Dolores, between the penny-trumpetings of which 
and the “ shockingness’’ of Tess there is a long evolutionary 
tale. Browning’s antics and Tennyson’s majesty are as suspect 
as the briar pipe which is assumed to prove manhood ; Morris’s 
socialism, in bogus gothic costume, would now seem, among our 
stern Marxian portents, like a stray from a children’s fancy-dress 
party ; and Rossetti, the poet-painter, wouid surely recoil from 
a Saturnine age in which poet-painters must act the ferocious 
pedagogue over Time and Western Man. 

Thus, to overstate the case is, firstly, to be devil’s advocate for 
Hardy’s Victorian canonization ; and, secondly, to suggest that the 
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pastime of tendency-hunting, or of deciding what is typical of 
an epoch, has been too long out of favour; this close-season 
humanitarianism for the tendency is now overdone. One would 
have liked to have heard more from Mr. Lucas as to what is 
common to and Victorian in his poets, what unites them, what 
separates them from us, why they wrote “ apples holden in their 
hands ’’ (rather than use a “‘ non-Wardour-street phrase ’’), “‘ the 
mystery and cruelty of things’’ (flat universals for stout par- 
ticulars), “‘O man ”’ (unthinkable apostrophe to-day), and so on. 
Perhaps these things are too private to be broadcasted; and 
perhaps that is why one feels that Mr. Lucas has described the 
exhibits fascinatingly, but has scarcely explained the exhibition. 
SHERARD VINES. 


Traditions of Lancashire. By Joun Rosy. 2 Vols. 
Warne. 7s. 6d. each volume. 


EXACTLY a hundred years ago John Roby published the second 
and concluding volume of his Traditions of Lancashire. He lived 
in an age which is aptly represented by the gloomy slum pictured 
in the frontispiece to his book as festering beneath the tower of 
Manchester Collegiate Church. A great tradition was, in his 
generation, breaking up—a tradition of which we can catch 
glimpses in the memoirs of Samuel Bamford and many others. 
This tradition was the English peasant’s folk-lore and legend, 
his calendar of heroes, his superstitions and his rough humour. 
It had reached its apogee in Elizabethan days, survived the hard 
knocks given it by Puritanism, and only succumbed to the factory, 
the mill and the steam-engine of the nineteenth century. Roby 
saw it in ruin, “like those detached yet beautiful remnants of 
antiquity,’ as he puts it, ‘ built up with other and absolutely 
worthless materials in the rude structures of the barbarian by 
whom they have been disfigured.”” Lovingly he set to work 
“to rescue these ruins from degradation and decay.” He visited 
the old halls and houses of Lancashire, recorded their ghosts and 
curses, honoured their dead heroes and villains, and rephrased 
their tales in accordance with the historical and anthropological 
knowledge of his day. The result is pleasing and valuable. 
Roby’s tales make good reading even to-day, for they have 
atmosphere and dignity. He sketches for us now some incident 
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of the Civil Wars, now some freak of the supernatural, or again 
some domestic tragedy of a Lancashire family. It was well 
worth while to reprint these volumes, particularly at such a 
reasonable price, and with the old engravings reproduced in 
collotype. R: 


The Theatre of my Heart. ByG.Wuitwortu. Gollancz. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The Theatre of my Heart is a small book, but the things of 
value are generally in the smallest parcels, and this little book 
contains a great deal of most valuable knowledge. 

Mr. Whitworth has the knowledge of experience, and out 
of that experience he visualizes an ideal Theatre which would 
meet the needs of the nation. The book has especial value 
because the knowledge and experience have been gained outside 
the Theatre, and it represents the view of a large section of the 
intelligent public. 

Mr. Whitworth is the initiator and secretary of the Drama 
League. This organization has now over one thousand amateur 
dramatic societies affiliated. The Library, which is truly repre- 
sentative of the literature of the Theatre, gives the opportunity 
to its members of borrowing the requisite number of copies 
necessary to put a play into rehearsal. The journal, Drama, con- 
tains a valuable résumé of the work being done throughout the 
country, information of what is happening in other countries, 
as well as notices of what is worth visiting in the West End 
London Theatres. Also this society is of value to all lovers of 


the Theatre, since it is a point of focus to express the views of. 


the public as to what is vital and necessary for the true welfare 
of the people. 

In the “ Last Words,” the last chapter of this delightful 
book, he writes : 


“Tf, therefore, the recognition by man of himself and of 
others as spiritual beings is a thing to be desired both for his 
own health and for the health of the community, then the 
dramatic function is of value to the State and merits the pro- 
tection of the State to the end that it may, without let or 
hindrance, work at its best for the benefit of all. 


| 
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“ The lack of such a playhouse can only be viewed as a 
definite deficiency from the sum of our national well being.” 


A philosopher once said that the character of a nation could 
be judged by the quality of its amusements, 

Taking the general level of taste in the quantity of amuse- 
ment, the quality might be improved to represent more fully the 
real nature of the English people. Recreation is not a subject 
that can be ignored in the education of the adult. Indeed, 
the indifference of the past, it may be feared, has for many 
reached the point mentioned by Synesius: “‘ And indeed this 
would be the most extreme of all ills, not to be conscious of the 
presence of evil.” 

There are many cultured and charming people who have 
become so accustomed to the brutality and sensuality of much 
of our amusement in cinema, music-hall and theatre, as to be 
immune to its vulgarity and totally unconscious of.evil. 

The cure for this ill is Mr. Whitworth’s Theatre. The book 
is very readable, very true, and as a lover of the Theatre and a 
profound believer in its great power for good or evil, I can sincerely 
recommend the book to all thoughtful people. 

LENA ASHWELL. 


: James and John Stuart Mill on Education. Edited by 


F. A. CAVENAGH. Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 


Tuis is the first volume in a new series in which Professors Dover 
Wilson and Cavenagh hope to make available scarce books in 


the literature of education which deserve reprinting. 


Their first choice is an admirable one. James Mill’s famous 
essay from the Encyclopedia Britannica has long been inaccessible 
to all who do not possess the rare private reprint; and since 
Stuart Mill’s Dissertations are out of print, the St. Andrew’s 
Address is now less known than it should be. The extracts from 
the autobiography are, of course, available everywhere ; but it 
is useful to have them in the same covers for the sake of com- 
parison. 

Professor Cavenagh’s introduction and notes are a model 
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of what these things should be. They provide, so to speak, the 
proper setting for the play without making the producer’s hand 
unduly obtrusive. The introduction, particularly, is admirable ; 
and Professor Cavenagh has allowed an attractive if sly humour 
to creep into it which one does not always associate with educa- 
tional literature. I should not myself call Helvetius a “‘ minor ”’ 
Encyclopedist, and I think the reference on p. 25 is definitely 
to Hume and not to Adam Smith. But these are small points 
and, within their compass, I do not see that the notes could be 
bettered. 

The bibliography is a little on the brief side. It omits the 
useful work of Albee, and Lévy-Bruhl’s invaluable collection of 
Mill’s letters to Comte. Nor do I think the student should be 
sent to Professor Davidson’s little book which misses the political 
significance of the Mills’ educational views. 

H., J. L. 


Select Discourses from ‘‘ The Idea of a University.”’ 
By J. H. NEwman. Edited with an introduction by May 
YARDLEY. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 


THE new Cambridge series, Landmarks in the History of Educa- 
tion, began well with James and John Stuart Mill’s views on 
education ; it has gone on to do even better with Newman’s 
“Idea of a University.”” It is, I suppose, the greatest single . 
statement devoted to the subject that the nineteenth century 
produced, certainly in English; as it is also the work, perhaps 
not even with the exception of the Apologia, with which Newman 
appeals most widely to the public to-day. This being so, it seems 
a pity to have truncated the book at all; the lectures as they 
were published were all of one piece, part of a scheme, combining 
the humanist ideal of a liberal education with the requirements 
of the Catholic Church, and it was impossible to separate the one 
from the other. In this edition, the discourses dealing more 
particularly with theology have been omitted, so as to concentrate 
what Newman has to say in exposition of the humanist ideal ; 
but the original purpose of the work, and the environment of the 
Church which it assumes, continues to permeate all the rest of it. 
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I cannot but think it would have been better to have published 
the whole of the discourses as they originally stood, and to save 
Newman’s other writings on education, the Tamworth Reading- 
Room as well as the lectures, for another volume. It could: be 
left to the prefaces to put the work into the right perspective. 

It is surely by an extraordinary irony of fate that the classic 
defence of what Oxford stood for, at its best, should have been 
made in these lectures inaugurating a Catholic University in 
Dublin. Newman leaped at the opportunity to reconcile and 
draw together the two halves of his divided life ; and years after 
he had ceased to have any part in the life of Oxford, where he 
had been an active influence for so long, he must have set him- 
self with joy to the task of drawing out the implications of its 
practice and constructing out of its aims a system. 

There it all is: the insistence upon the university as a place 
of teaching, not of research, where universal knowledge is gathered 
and learned, not some mere specialization preparatory to a pro- 
fession; in fine, the attack on utilitarianism in education, in 
the name of liberal knowledge as its own end. He says of the 
last: “Such is the constitution of the human mind, that any 
kind of knowledge, if it be really such, is its own reward” ; 
and of its influence on the mind, ‘‘ A habit of mind is formed 
which lasts through life, of which the attributes are freedom, 
equitableness, calmness, moderation and wisdom.” 

At the time he wrote, though the older universities were 
still vastly in the ascendant, intellectually as well as socially, 
the busy activity of the newer institutions was more in evidence, 
as it was perhaps noisier. And the case for the older humanism 
might have gone by default in the public mind, had it not been, 
very early on, for the group to which Newman succeeded at 
Oriel, the Noetics. Of these, one of the most interesting was the 
John Davison whom Newman commemorated in an Essay, and 
who took up the defence of Oxford very ably against the Edin- 
burgh Review group. 

But though Newman was undoubtedly right against the 
utilitarians, we may wonder whether he was right in his exclusion 
of research. For adding to knowledge he looked to separate 
institutions like the foreign academies. But how far is it possible 
to combine the two functions, teaching and research, in the same 
university ? Perhaps not very well in the same man. It looks 
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rather as if each university should have its own graduate school ; 
or perhaps in time the older universities may become the research 
laboratories, post-graduate schools for the national universities 
of the country. 

In his plea that all subjects should be taught equally at the 
University, as being what the idea of a university connotes, he 
was really making a case before the wider profane audience of 
nineteenth-century thought, in favour of teaching theology on 
the same basis as any other science. And he attempted, very 
skilfully, to attach the odium of exclusiveness to progressive 
educational opinion for leaving it out. But the underlying idea 
he has in his mind is to suggest, as the whole of his work went to 
suggest, that the knowledge of which theology taught was as 
much knowledge, and the same in kind, as the knowledge, say, 
of natural science. The Grammar of Assent is a monument to 
his heroic attempt to break down the barriers between reason 
and faith: he writes from the constant impulse to show how 
reasonable faith is, and how much nearer reason is to faith 
than ever we suspect. 

I cannot think that Miss Yardley, in her Introduction, is 
very happy in her estimation of the Oxford Movement. She 
says, ‘‘ It is perhaps difficult for us of the twentieth century to 
realize the vitality of the intellectual movement to reform the 
Church from within, which we call the Oxford Movement. The 
search in antiquity for the true foundation and authority of the 
Church which was the inspiration of the movement, is to Lytton 
Strachey one of those incredible soul-torturings over words and 
names to which the Victorian mind subjected itself.” That may 
be; but the vitality of its intellectual impulse will last a good 
deal longer than Mr. Strachey’s, for all that. Nor is there much 
value in the comparison between Newman and Milton; it would 
have been more to the point to compare the ideas of this work 
with the Tractate on Education. We could indeed have spared 
much of the exposition of Newman the Man and the Style of 
Newman, for a few more pages of his own relevant to the book 
—from the essay on Davison, for example, or from the Lectures 
on University Subjects. 

However, this Cambridge series is tapping new and rich 
reserves in our literature. It is much to be hoped that it will 
continue, and in time give us handy editions of Milton’s writings 
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on education, along with Locke’s, nor to neglect the re-publication 
of Matthew Arnold’s books on schools and education. 
A. L. Rowse. 


A Short History of Democracy. ByALan F. HATTERSLEY. 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


Tus is one of the unfortunate books which were doomed to be 
bad from their very conception. For the subject-matter is im- 
possible. ‘‘ Democracy”’ is not a sufficiently clear or a suffi- 
ciently defined object to make a reasonable subject for a “ short 
history.’’ Even if we confine its meaning to political democracy 
—and Mr. Hattersley is uneasily conscious that it ought not to 
be so confined—it is still not nearly precise enough. A history 
of democracy must be partly a history of experiments in political 
government and partly a history of political ideals; and while 
it is possible to write a useful though not exciting book on the 
former, the latter cannot possibly be made intelligible or interest- 
ing except it be written by a man whose mind is both fertile and 
stimulating in itself and deeply acquainted with the history of 
mankind. Neither of these qualifications is possessed by Mr. 
Hattersley ; and when, in addition, he tries to cram both his 
subjects into 252 not very large pages, the result is a dry diet of 
barely related scraps—inadequate summaries of Teutonic folk- 
motes, Roman law, and the American Constitution, scrambling 
for space with equally inadequate criticisms of Hobbes, Rousseau, 
Locke, and the like. Marx is, in effect, omitted altogether, an 
omission perhaps not unrelated to the curious sense of proportion . 
which devotes recurrent pages to the parish-pump politics of 
Switzerland, and two or three foolish’paragraphs—based apparently 
on the reading of one book, and that six years old—to the Russian 
Soviet Republics. 

Even granted the difficulty, the book might have been better 
than it is. Mr. Hattersley is not at all adequately equipped for 
a task which would have taxed Bryce or Acton to perform 
properly. He has a flat and dreary style, and, though he has 
read a certain amount of history, he has not understood thoroughly 
its social meaning or even in all cases remembered it accurately. 
His treatment of Greek democracy, in some ways the best part 
of his book, confuses democracy with adrdpxea, and ignores the 
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strong economic reasons for the maintenance of democratic 
parties in power in the subject cities of Athens; his Roman 
chapter occupies itself overmuch with antiquarianism about the 
comttia centurata, and ignores all recent research into the real 
causes of decline in the imperial system; and as his book pro- 
ceeds, his failure to grasp, or to relate to political changes, the 
growth of social and economic life, becomes increasingly apparent, 
though it is not often that he commits himself to such startling 
statements as “‘ Extension of the suffrage [in England] was 
granted before there was any popular clamour for political privi- 
leges ’’ (shades of Cobbett !), or to such ineptitudes as the following 
(as a criticism of Hobbes): ‘‘ He embraced the notion of 
a social contract, yet employed the theory to bolster up 
absolutism. He little heeded the implication that the State 
originated in agreement. Moreover, be abandoned the old 
defences of autocratic kingship, and showed little patience with 
divine right.” 

Nevertheless, the main weakness is not in the execution of 
the work, but in its planning. Democracy is not a thing, like 
banking or birth-control, of which a separate history, in the strict 
sense, can be written. He who would write on democracy 
through the ages must either prepare to be a Gibbon, taking the 
whole of human history as his province, or confine himself, more 
modestly, to a few essays upon the meaning of democracy at 
certain periods which he understands. This book, which achieves 
comprehensiveness of a sort by omitting all which would bring 
to life its gathered facts, reads like a thesis composed in the hope 
ofa Ph.D. If this conjecture is correct, one can only regret that 
whoever directed Mr. Hattersley’s efforts had not a more lively 
sense of what he could possibly be expected to achieve. 

M. I. Core. 


From Savagery to Commerce. By T. S. Foster. 


Mr. T. S. FosTER was a young man who, knowing as much as 
young men commonly do of the past history of their species, 
went out to Egypt with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. 
There, through the merciful dispensation of Army life, he had 
much time on his hands; and, being an observant young man, 
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he noted around him traces of a civilization prior to hisown. He 
found of the Pyramidsand the ruins of Karnak that, as the heroine 
of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes said of the Eiffel Tower, “‘a girl 
couldn’t not notice it” ; and his inquiring mind, not content with 
noticing, set about to acquire some information about the builders 
of these remarkable objects. This study, apparently, roused 
him to the realization that vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and, 
further, that there were distinct stages of development in human 
society ; and he thereupon pursued his inquiries into various 
types of undeveloped society, such as the Tasmanians, the 
American Indians, and what not. 

It must have been very exciting, and as a record of a human 
mind’s reaction to the sudden discovery that there were many 
things in human society of which he had never heard, Mr. Foster’s 
book is remarkably interesting; and one may read it with 
sympathy, and even echo his expressed hope that others who are 
called upon to administer the benefits of Western government or 
the comforts of Near-Eastern religion to supposedly backward 
races would go and do likewise. As a serious contribution to 
anthropology, however, it suffers from its author’s lack of 
technical equipment. Mere enthusiasm, even when enhanced 
by a certain amount of reading, is not sufficient to make a com- 
petent anthropologist ; and Mr. Foster commits himself rather 
too light-heartedly to wild theories about the early diffusion of 
civilization, particularly on the American continent. Never- 
theless, there is good and interesting material in his book ; some 
of the passages, for example, which deal with the way in which 
such peoples as the Tasmanians and the Maori tribes have fared 
at the hands of so-called “ civilization,’ are well worth pre- 
serving. Mr. Foster would have done better, however, if he 
could have confined himself to rather fewer fields and studied 
those rather more intensively. 

M. I. Coxe. 


Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution. 
By Ivy PincuBEck. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Ir genius were in fact no more than an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, Miss Pinchbeck’s book would at once be recognized as a 
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masterpiece ; for of the half-dozen important books dealing with 
the economic and social position of women which have been 
published during the last few years, hers is not merely the longest, 
but the most careful, the most detailed, and, within its limits, the 
most exhaustive ; but it lacks the broad sweep of Mrs. Strachey’s 
history of the ‘‘ women’s movement,’’ and has no trace of that 
critical insight which has raised “‘ A Room of One’s Own’’ into 
a position of permanent importance ; and this is a pity, not only 
because Miss Pinchbeck is obviously gifted with powers of hard 
work far in excess of those possessed by more brilliant writers, 
but still more because the period with which she deals is of 
exceptional interest to every one who is concerned to explain the 
present economic position of women. 

The significance of the changes which took place in the 
position of women between the middle of the eighteenth and the 
middle of the nineteenth century is peculiarly difficult to estimate. 
At the beginning of the period most women were fully occupied 
by activities within their own homes: the farmer’s wife was 
responsible not only for the management of the household— 
which, at a time when many farm-labourers “ lived-in,’’ and even 
day-labourers were often given partial board, was no light task— 
but usually undertook the management of the dairy, the poultry, 
the garden and orchard, and all financial dealings connected with 
them ; the wife of the cottager often undertook the cultivation 
of a small patch of land, and a spinning-wheel or distaff was part 
of the ordinary household furniture of most cottages, as well as 
of all farm-houses ; young women who were not fully employed in 
husbandry or in domestic service were usually engaged in some 
manufacturing process in their own homes—in spinning, in the 
lighter kinds of weaving, or in lace-making, straw-plaiting, or 
some other of the smaller domestic industries. 

A century later the position had changed completely. The 
prosperous farmer’s wife became a “ lady’’: that is to say, she 
almost ceased to take any part in the management of the farm, and 
her household duties became less exacting as the custom of lodging 
labourers in the farm-house died out; her servants became 
more specialized, and the maids-of-all-work, whose wages had 
been no more than four or five guineas per annum, were replaced, 
in an increasing number of instances, by cooks, laundry-maids, 
nursemaids, and sewing-maids, whose wages were often as high 
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as nine or ten guineas. The migration of industry from the home 
to the factory had, over a wide area, robbed the labourer’s wife 
of her importance as a contributor to the family income, and had 
already, in industrial districts, given to young unmarried women 
who entered factories, an entirely novel degree of independence 
as wage-earners paid directly for the work they performed. 

Miss Pinchbeck believes that these changes were almost 
entirely beneficial ; for the farmer’s wife, she says (p. 42), although 
the change meant a sacrifice of economic independence, “‘ the new 
conditions meant an advance in the social scale and did not 
entail any material hardship ’’’ ; for the poorer classes the coming 
of the factory system immensely improved domestic conditions, 
since the home ceased to be a workshop, and the married woman 
was enabled, for the first time in history, to devote all her energies 
to domestic duties, while her “ financial subjection ’’ was more 
than counterbalanced by the general rise in the standard of 
living of the working-classes. With these conclusions it is not 
always easy to agree after a study of the material which Miss 
Pinchbeck presents ; indeed, the great merit of Miss Pinchbeck’s 
book lies in its revelation of the extraordinary complexity of the 
subject, and its great defect lies, equally obviously, in an almost 
entire absence of imaginative insight into the conditions described. 
It is a book which no student of social conditions can afford not 
to have read, but one with which very few are likely to remain 
satisfied. 


MonrIcA PAGE, 


The Life and Work of Griffith Jones of Llanddowror. 
By F. A, CAvENAGH, Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity College of Swansea. Cardiff, University of Wales 
Press Board. 1930. 2s. 


Tuts work first appeared in the Journal of Adult Education, and | 
is now reprinted with some minor corrections and with addi- 
tional appendices. Much has been written in Welsh, and a good 
deal also in English, on Griffith Jones and his efforts as a pioneer 
of adult education in the eighteenth century. But judgment 
on the man and his work has too often been biassed by con- 
troversy. The present study, thorough, carefully documented 
and disinterested, has every chance of becoming standard. 
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Professor Cavenagh is the first to make proper use of the sources 
for a study of Griffith Jones. He has not hesitated to accept the 
contemporary evidence of the most violent of Jones’s opponents, 
and his use of that evidence is a model of nice judgment and of 
critical method. Modest as the limits of this essay may be, it 
is not only a contribution to our knowledge of a period, but it 
is an example of the value of scepticism as a method in the search 
for historical truth. Only once in the essay does one feel that 
too much perhaps is built on slender evidence. Is it not paying 
too much tribute to the idols of to-day to suggest, as on page 15, 
on merely negative evidence, that Jones’s married life was un- 
sympathetic? There’s a shade of Strachey over that page. A 
great deal of research into the eighteenth century in Wales has 
been done in recent years, and this book will find its place on every 


student’s shelf. 
S.L. 


Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft. Leipzig. Published by 
Biographical Institute, Ltd. 65 Reichmarks. 


Att those who have found a valuable aid to teaching in the 
Portfolio of Illustrations of the Industrial Revolution produced 
by the Tutors’ Association and the British Institute of Adult 
Education, will be interested in the similar but more ambitious 
work of the museum for Gesellschaft and Wirtschaft in Vienna. 
This portfolio contains 100 lithographic plates with 30 pages of 
text, size 46 x 30°5 cm. It has been admirably produced on 
a most comprehensive basis comprising 31 plates dealing with 
the most important empires of the last 5,000 years, their armies, 
wars and methods of government ; 33 plates dealing with pro- 
duction, consumption, trade and traffic ; 12 dealing with popula- 
tion and settlement; 17 with work, organization and social 
conditions ; 6 with economic systems and religions, in addition 
to the 30 pages of text explaining and developing the diagrams. 
The compilers of the portfolio have worked in the belief that 
remembering simplified diagrams is better than forgetting detailed 
figures. In place of long columns of statistics, which are always 
tedious and unintelligible to the layman, the Vienna method puts 
before the student clear proportionate diagrams. For instance, 
coloured symbols are used for a certain number of people, or 
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amount of raw materials, etc. In order to compare populations 
of two countries we are not shown a large and a small man 
side by side, as was usual in the former diagrammatic statistics, 
but rows of figures of the same size are compared, each figure 
representing a certain fraction of the whole. Several figures 
arranged side by side thus present a clear picture of proportions. 
Facts which in many cases have been known only to the specialist 
are here pictorialized in such a way that they can be grasped 
by every one. Thus the aim of all science—to become the 
property of the whole nation—is reached here without difficulty. 

Since when have there been machines, railways, autocars ? 
Whence come and whither go the great products of the world 
markets—wheat, rubber, coal, copper, iron? How high are 
the real wages in Europe, in America, in Asia? What is the 
distribution of professions ; what is the position of our trade 
unions ; of the national debts of to-day? These are just a 
few of the questions which are answered at a glance from this 
admirable portfolio. 

The Museum of Sociology and Economics in Vienna 
deserves the highest praise for the invention and elabora- 
tion of these new methods which will be of incalculable assistance 
to the student of modern social and economic problems. The 
publication of this first portfolio marks a great step forward 
in methods of education. The text is in German. 


“The International Handbook of Adult Education. 
World Asscciation for Adult Education. 53s. 


THE International Handbook of Adult Education, published by the 
World Association for Adult Education, contains the fullest 
description available of adult educational activities in other 
countries. The European countries have received the most 
comprehensive treatment, very little material being available 
from Latin America and from Asia. This is mainly due to the 
difficulty of preparing accounts of undertakings which are sporadic 
and largely unorganized and, in addition, unknown to any central 
organization. An examination of the position shows that Adult 
Education is more highly developed in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic countries, and that it is in the so-called Latin countries 
16 
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that the movement has made very little progress ; compare, for 
example, France with Sweden or Denmark. All available infor- 
mation seems to support the contention of Professor Dover 
Wilson in his address at the Cambridge conference this year, 
that Adult Education may be described as a development of the 
changes inaugurated by the Reformation. It certainly seems 
to have had greater success in the countries which are Protestant. 

Adult Education had its beginning in England, and its growth 
has therefore been most rapid here, yet a tremendous develop- 
ment has taken place in the past decade in many other countries. 
Great organizations have been built up and carry on numerous 
activities, and adult educationists in this country cannot afford 
to overlook this work. Knowledge of English experience must 
be of inestimable value in these other countries, but, on the other 
hand, experiments conducted abroad may be examined with 
advantage here. 

Just as the Trade Union and Co-operative Movements 
started in England and spread to other countries, so Adult Educa- 
tion has reached the stage when we find its equivalent in inter- 
national organizations. 


The Medizval Scene, an Informal Introduction to the Middle 
Ages. By G. G. Coutton. Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net. 


REviEws have already appeared in the Journal of Mr. Coulton’s 
Life in the Middle Ages, a selection of original sources made to 
illustrate various aspects of medieval society. The Mediaeval 
Scene is original and is largely composed of broadcast addresses 
here printed and added to. The first chapter deals with the 
growth of medieval society on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
Next are three chapters devoted to the Village, grouped round 
the church and planted in the fields, the peculiar social units of 
medieval times in days when agriculture was the universal and 
dominating industry of Europe. Chivalry and Monasticism, two 
departed spirits, are next handled ; while chapters on Trade and 
Travel, and on Scholasticism and Free Thought, lead to the 
bursting of the tight bends, material and spiritual, in which 
medieval life was bound. Civil Law and Canon Law are 
also dealt with, and there are interesting pages on St. Augustine’s 
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City of God, and on ecclesiastical ideals concerning trade. A 
final chapter on popular religion shows, by references to Piers 
Plowman (written when the Hundred Years’ War and the Black 
Death had given the medieval structure a mortal jolt), how the 
revolution of thought which ended the Middle Ages was, like 
other revolutions, long preparing and foreshadowed. 

Mr. Coulton has the reputation of being a severe critic of 
the Medieval Church. There are no attacks upon it in this 
book. He speaks impartially and convincingly of its merits and 
demerits. In any case, few writers on the period have handled 
such quantities of material as Mr. Coulton, and few are as entitled 
as he is to their opinions. What he says is always educative and 
stimulating. 

R. A. R. 
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